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France in Waiting 


NOTHER July 14th has come and gone. The French 

people are still captives in their German Bastille. 
But from Stalingrad and Tunisia and now from Sicily 
they have heard the guns at the gates. 


Our country, divided and crushed, deceived and un- 
happy, feeling a storm rising around her and hoping for 
_ and yet fearing the breaking of that storm, deafened by a 
thousand different forms of propaganda, by shouts of 
hatred and cries of innocence, by the orders of one and 
the commands of another, believing itself, because of its 
defeat, to have become the centre of the struggle for a 
continent . . . our country is ripe for all kinds of folly. 


This is how Jean-Hérold Paquis, one of the: spokesmen 
of the Paris collaborationists, describes their mood. The 
follies” for which they are ready are the strikes, the 
sabotage and the fighting which are timed to begin with 
the invasion. But each month’s delay to the day of deliver- 
ance increases the sense of almost frenzied anxiety inside 
France. Each month the French see their capacity for 
resistance waning. The fortifications on the Western 
coasts on which they have been compelled to work are 
finished and formidable. Now it is the turn of the Rhéne 
Valley. The working of the reléve is such that the young 
men of France are being rapidly drained away to the 
labour camps in Germany. The 1942 class was called up 
in March. Exceptions are made only for members of the 
Fascist militarised groups—the Service d’Ordre Légion- 
naire, Laval’s Militia, the Ligue de Volontaires Francais. 
Patriots fear that another six months of the reléve 


will have stripped France of those who would have 


assisted the Allied invasion most effectively. 

In these circumstances it is hardly extraordinary that 
the political difficulties at Algiers should have aroused 
comparatively little interest. The setting up of a Com- 
mittee of National Liberation ends a rather bewildering 
interlude between the two Generals. It does not change 
the character of the resistance movement inside France. 
General de Gaulle is a President of the new Committee. 
The symbol of continuity is preserved ; and Gaullisme 
—that is, resistance—continues. Yet Frenchmen would 
not be Frenchmen if, underneath the major preoccupa- 
tion of resistance and the lesser, though more wearisome, 
problems of day-to-day existence, there were no re- 
awakening of political interest. The new approach to 
politics is still confused. France is cut off from the world. 
The French live in a terrible mental isolation in which 
most sources of information are tainted. Their internal 
political life has either come to a standstill or become 
smothered in hypocrisy and deceit. In these circumstances, 
men’s approach to political problems tends to proceed 
by reaction—against Vichy, against the National Revolu- 
tion, against the New Order. The first desire is inevitably 
liberation, the total freeing of France from the invader. 
With this is bound up the question of the collaborators. 
The French are united in demanding the punishment of 
the guilty ; but there is great divergence of opinion over 
the extent of the guilt. 

Liberation must be complete, not only in the sense of 
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freeing France from the invader, but of wiping out the 
traces of Vichy’s authoritarian regime. Every observer 
coming from France is witness of the people’s determina- 
tion to be free, to return to democratic institutions and 
the rule of law. The Republic may have been discredited 
in 1940 ; the Vichy experiment has restored its prestige. 
One of the most interesting documents to come out of 
France—the resolutions adopted by the “ Unity of 
Socialist Action ” in Paris last year—insists on universal 
suffrage, a constituent Assembly, and the restoration of 
democratic rights and liberties. Both General de Gaulle 
and General Giraud have accepted a similar programme, 
de Gaulle with the interesting and “ unconstitutional ” 
addition of women’s suffrage. The forms of political 
reconstruction are not really much in dispute. The storm 
centre of discussion is inevitably the economic and social 
structure of the restored Republic. 

Here two contrary tendencies are at work. On the one 
hand, the old feeling against the deux cents familles has 
spread far beyond the Left. Many of the great indus- 
trialists have played a leading part in collaboration. The 
Vichy regime has counted on their support. In any case, 
their concerns have been very largely taken over by the 
Germans, and there is a widespread feeling in France, 
to which the document mentioned above gives expression, 
that enterprises controlled by the German state should 
be restored not to the control of private companies, but 
to the French state. “ Il sera impossible de refuser a la 
France ce qu’on aura donné 4 l Allemagne ennemie.” The 
feeling is not confined to Socialists. The political and 
social force behind individualism—the rentiers, the small 
proprietors and tradesmen—has been to a very great 
extent wiped out in the war years. A new mass of 
propertyless men is emerging from the crisis. Their 
support goes to a planned economy. France’s disastrous 
economic condition leads economists and business people 
to accept a similar point of view. Many who would reject 
the political argument that Big Business has betrayed the 
country feel that only an energetic, centralised, state- 
controlled programme can restore prosperity in France. 

Against this must be set the sharp opposition to the 
Vichy experiment. It was an attempt to organise in- 
dustry, agriculture and the professions as self-governing 
bodies. The result has been chaos, bureaucracy run riot, 
increased interference by an incompetent Government. 
As the collaborationist Nouveaux Temps put it: 


We have suppressed the spirit of initiative, the stimu- 
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rovided by competition, the desire to put Out some 
wrong the anne > run risks. We have replaced all 
this . . . by a complicated mechanism, blind and extremely 
onerous, which makes the industrialist an automaton 
whose suppliers, raw materials, manufacturers, methods 
of manufacture, prices and customers are all forced upon 


him. ... All this is done ostensibly in the name of the 
> a dial of France which instead is being murdered 
by it. 


Among the peasants—the “ privileged” class under 
Vichy—the reaction against interference is even stronger. 

There is no denying that the mood of the French people 
is inchoate and explosive. The crisis through which they 
have passed makes it possible for them to strike out on a 
new road. Unhappily, it gives them no guarantee that 
the road will be the right one. In the delirious hour of 
liberation, their desire to see France restored to full 
sovereignty and independence could be fanned very easily 
into a spirit of fierce and resentful nationalism. Their 
determination to root out the elements that betrayed them 
can change from a reasonable desire for justice into a 
continuing witch hunt, a ;revival of the fronde spirit 
which has already cost France so much in blood and 
freedom. The liquidation of the economic interests of a 
“ traitor class ” can easily become a general proscription, 
the setting up of a planned economy, the excuse for 
totalitarian control of every economic and social activity. 
Even the restoration of democracy based on universal 
suffrage can turn into a plebiscitary dictatorship. 

Yet France has an equal chance of achieving a new 
balance in its national life—correcting the irresponsi- 
bility of: its politics by strengthening the Executive, cor- 
recting oo penne of the French producers by a 
measure of state control, correcting the old spirit of 
recrimination and class division and religious intolerance 
by the maintenance in peace of the basic unity discovered 
in resisting the enemy. For the present, the French people 
cannot themselves see clearly which road they will take. 
They are still too confused in mind and spirit; in a 
sense, their views represent not a choice, but the raw 
materials of a choice. If it is to be wisely made, almost 
everything depends on the wisdom and responsibility of 
the leaders in Algiers. They can use the confusion to 
force a false solution. Or they can guide and develop 
France’s emerging opinions along the way of freedom. It 
is not so much a question of guarantees—the Provisional 
Government, the Constituent Assembly. They have been 
given. Everything depends on the honesty, tolerance and 
disinterestedness with which they are put into effect. 


The London Plan 


HE new Plan for the reconditioning of London 

County, presented a week ago by Mr J. H. Forshaw 
and Professor Patrick Abercrombie, is a crucial test in 
the field of physical planning, for London is the largest 
and most important city in the world. London County 
is not, of course, London. It is less than half of the urban 
mass that now sprawls into the Home Counties. Between 
1901 and 1935 the population of the County fell from 
4,536,267 to 4,185,200; the population of the inner 
boroughs fell still more rapidly ; there was a steady 
dispersal of homes and work. In the same period, the 
population of Greater London rose from 6,581,402 to 
8,203,942; the population of Outer London nearly 
doubled from 2,042,135 to 3,806,939. Yet the heart and 
core and history of London are within the County, and it 
is right and necessary that its reconstruction should begin 
on the banks of the Thames. The objects of the latest 
plan for Inner London are familiar: the prevention of 


traffic congestion ; the reduction of dail 


y journeys ; the 
betterment of housing ; and the sorting out of dwellings 


from workplaces. But the County Plan is not another exer- 
cise in engineering or architecture. It is always remembered 
that London is, above all, a community of communities, 
“a living and organic structure still persisting in spite 
of overgrowth and decay.” The roads must not only move 


traffic swiftly, smoothly and safely ; they must also skirt 
and preserve historic “ precincts,” occupational “ zones,” 
and the “ neighbourhoods” in which men and women 
live and work. Rebuilding must conserve, and not destroy, 
the anatomy of London life, for the task is to make “ the 
old structure workable.” : 
The picture is attractive, even inspiring. The precincts 
of Church and State in Westminster, the Law in the Inns 
and Courts, the University in Bloomsbury and the Inst- 
tutions in Kensington will be by-passed. Through traffic 
will no longer clog the shopping and business streets of 
Central London. A circular road from Regent’s Park to 
Clapham Common and New Cross will carry traffic round 
and out to parkway exits, while an inner ring road will 
link the great railway stations and bound the heart of 
London. There will be tunnel roads from Wigmore 
Street to Clerkenwell Road and from Charing Cross to 
Victoria, and a noble focus of smoothly-moving traffic 
at the Strand. In the depressed boroughs from Kentish 
Town and Lambeth along the riverside to the East End, 
neighbourhoods will be recreated by rebuilding and re- 
grouping, each with its own workplaces set apart, its 
own schools, shops, public buildings and open spaces. 
The river’s banks will be reopened to the people ; and at 
last there will be a worthy development of the South 
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bank, eastward from County Hail and back to the 
Elephant. Open space will be nearly doubled. 

The principles of action proposed in the Plan are two 
and simple: a redistribution of population and progress 
by stages, with most urgent needs met first. Four years 
ago, the Barlow Commission emphasised that there must 
be decentralisation “in greater or less degree” if satis- 
factory conditions of life and work were to be re-estab- 
lished. The Plan tnvisages the departure of more than 
half a million people from the congested third of London 
County. Some of the migrants from the bombed and 
blighted central, riverside and East End boroughs will 
move west within the County to the area within reach of 
Hyde Park and Regent’s Park; only a proportion 
(unstated) will leave the County. The tragedy of modern 
London has been the separation of workers from their 
work in search of decent living conditions. Daily 
journeys have become long and expensive, and a vast 
complicated and overloaded transport system has grown 
up. Citizens in the new London are to have the chance of 
living decently near their work, either in their local neigh- 
bourhoods at the centre or on the County’s fringes or in 
the West End and North-West, where they are needed to 
serve the shops and offices of the metropolitan centre. 
The starting-point of any programme must be the areas 
where families are living in overcrowded and degrading 
conditions, and the process of dispersal, thinning out and 
refashioning will begin here. These, the most bombed 
districts of the County, are the points of departure for 
the 50-year Plan. 

This remarkable project has (as Mr Herbert Morrison 
said on Wednesday) “a pervasive national importance.” 
It- cannot be realised ‘until certain key decisions have 
been made about national and regional planning. 


_These proposals for London are a challenge to the 


Government to speak its mind about the Barlow pro- 
posals for the distribution of population and the 
location of industry, about the Scott proposals for the 
control of the use of land, about the finance of local recon- 
struction and about the powers and functions of local 
government authorities. The County of London cannot 
even begin to be planned in isolation. Those who leave 
its area must find homes and work in Outer London 
or beyond. What the County does is like a stone thrown 
into a pond with the ripples running outwards with 
diminishing strength to the furthest parts of the country. 
There must be a national plan and, within it, a plan for 
the entire London region. 

These gaps are no fault of the Plan. But there are 
other questions to be asked that come closer home. The 
principle of thinning out the County’s population to make 
it possible for those left behind to stay happily and to 
work, live and travel decently is, of course, the right one. 
But has it been applied in exactly the right way by the 
planners? Their object, they say, is to stop the continued 
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sprawl and long journeys which have been the features 
of London development and, at the same time, to avoid 
rebuilding in the centre at high densities. Have these been 
avoided? In other words, is the decentralisation proposed 
enough and the density chosen sufficiently low to prevent 
these evil alternatives? Half a million is a large part of 
the County’s pre-war population, about one-eighth, but 
not all of these are to leave the County area; they are 
to be moved, over a long period of years, from the 
crowded inner boroughs, which lost as many as 350,000 
between 1931 and 1937 without any plan. Half a million, 
moreover, is virtually the number evacuated at present 
far wartime reasons—enough, if they did not return, to 
give the decentralisation proposed without any further 
movement. Though its object, the Plan says, is to speed 
up the decentralisation which is already happening, in 
order to make possible decent living and working condi- 
tions for those who remain, it is not improbable that, in 
the first two post-war decades, if pre-war trends were to 
persist, many more than half a million would go out 
of the centre of their own accord. The Plan might have 
set its target at least twice as high—at a million or more 
persons in 20, not §0, years—without outstripping the 
bounds of practical possibility. 

The authors of the Plan might quite rightly reply that 
their aim is to conserve and not to scatter London, that 
they wish to get rid of as few Londoners as possible and 
to keep as many as possible in London. Why should it 
be desirable, even if it is possible, to double the proposed 
dispersal? The answer is a matter of arithmetic. The goal 
is to make London fit to live and work in. If the dispersal 
is kept down to half a million, then (according to their 
own calculations) the minimum density at which the 
congested boroughs can be rebuilt is 136 persons per 
residential acre, and in the reconstruction of the West 
End and North-West, where an abnormal amount of open 
space is available in the great parks, a density of 200 
persons per acre is envisaged. This means that in the 
remodelled East End more than two-thirds of the inhabi- 
tants will have to live in high flats, and that in the Western 
reception area everybody will have to live in flats. Is this 
a reasonable balance? It is, admittedly, no argument to 
show, by some kind of referendum, that nine out of ten 
people prefer houses to flats—as they do—for to put 
nine out of ten Londoners in houses would necessitate 
the disruption of London. Broadly, the choice is between 
living, probably, in a flat in a big city and living, probably, 
in a house elsewhere. Yet there should be a wider 
choice than this even in Londen. The family of any 
size requires a house, not a flat, and large families are 
a national necessity. It is a question of degree. There 
must indeed be a preponderance of flats in city centres ; 
but to say that at least four or five out of every six per- 
sons must live in flats, mostly very high ones, is to narrow 
the choice too much. The result might well be, not 
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Londoners ready to stay and content with their environ- 
ment, but Londoners still on the move out in search of 
homes, and travelling wearily in to work every day— 
precisely what the Plan is intended to avoid. 

The fact is that, while the principles of the Plan are 
undoubtedly right, the figures are open to question. 
Building at 136 or 200 persons to the acre, with 4 acres 
of open space to every thousand persons, may defeat 
the planners’ own objectives—4 acres of open space to 
every thousand persons is barely half the minimum pro- 
posed by such bodies as the National Playing Fields 
Association. Almost certainly they must plan to send 
more people out if they wish to keep more people in. 
If the half-million to be redistributed or sent out of the 
County is doubled (as it can be over 20 years), then re- 
building in the centre could be done at 100 persons to 
the acre (permitting 50 per cent in houses) and 136 in 
the West End (permitting 33 per cent in houses) instead 
of the 136 and 200 persons to the acre proposed. In this 
way they would be more likely to get what they want—a 
London worthy of its fame with Londoners pleased to live 
and work within its inner boundaries. 

This is not to suggest that decentralisation is easy. 
Where are the migrants to go and what work are they 
to do? Are they to swell Outer London and clog London 
Transport until, with the fast incoming tide from outside 
London altogether, they make up a quarter or a half of 
the nation’s population in a single urban cluster, against 
the fifth already in Inner and Outer London? Moreover, 
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it is easier for persons to move than for industry. Only 
part of the County’s largest industry, engineering, is 
mobile ; its second industry, clothing, 1s static ; and these 
two together occupy more than half its industrial workers, 
But in fact, between the wars, industry, like the popula- 
tion, was moving out to the County edges, to Outer 
London and beyond. This movement, too, could be boldly 
speeded up. The County planners have the key—the 
neighbourhood community with its own workplaces and 
no need for its dwellers to shuttle long distances for their 
livelihood. Here it can be Shoreditch redesigned ; there, 
further from the centre, it can be a dormitory district 
in the County or outer suburbs provided with its own 
employment on the spot ; further out still, beyond London 
altogether, it can be a satellite town, well balanced 
between town and country and self-sufficient. 

Only the nation at large could plan and direct this 
migration and resettlement. The London Plan is a 
challenge, for it: raises every relevant issue, local, regional 
and national. Perhaps it is a pity that the challenge is 
not still bolder. Its authors are content to see the Plan 
accomplished in 50 years. Fifty years it may in fact 
take to do, but only if the aim is to do it much more 
quickly. The reconditioning of London is work for 
a single generation, for two or three decades, split 
into definite programmes of no more than four or five 
years. Thus the imagination and erergies of London’s 
own people could be caught and held, and the great work 
done. 


Employment Policy—I 


HE previous article, which appeared in The Economist 

last week, was devoted to a review of three recent 
reports on the means of attaining full employment.* The 
considerable area of substantial agreement was recorded, 
but an attempt was also made to isolate for further study 
the points on which there is still disagreement. One of 
these disagreements was discussed last week—the question 
whether a Full Employment policy should operate upon 
the volume of the community’s capital expenditure or 
upon its level of consumption—and the verdict was given 
to the capital investment school. 

The big qtstanding question that must now be dis- 
cussed is whether a policy of stabilising the volume of 
capital investment can be carried through without far- 
reaching intervention by the state in the ownership and 
operation of industry. A preliminary necessity is to attempt 
a certain clarification of terminology. To divide all capital 
expenditure into two inclusive categories, public and 
private, is misleading. The meaning of private investment 
is clear enough ; but there are two kinds of public invest- 
ment. The state, in these days, carries on or instigates a 
great variety of economic activities which require capital 
expenditures, from the construction of roads and tele- 
graphs to the building of battleships and houses. Most of 
these things would be done even if there were no need 
for an employment policy, and though these expenditures 
can properly be timed in accordance with the needs of 
such a policy (though only within certain limits) they are 
mainly undertaken for other purposes. These may be 
called the “ normal ” capital expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. But there are also—or there may be also—certain 
. abnormal” capital expenditures of the state which, 
though by no means unproductive, would not be under- 
taken, or would not be undertaken in the same measure 
if it were not for the needs of a policy of stabilisation. 

The chief utility of this distinction is to narrow the 
area of controversy. There is fairly general agreement that 

Public Works” (i.e., abnormal public investment) 


should not be relied upon as the main element of employ- 
ment policy. 





* “ The Problem of Unemployment,” issued by Lever Brothers 


and Unilever, Ltd. ; “ Employment for All,” Planni 
issued by PEP; “Employment Policy "and vet ha ag 
Industry After the War,” issued by Nuffield College. 


We hold (says the Nuffield report) that public works 

. constitute a valuable means of maintaining the 
level of investment in periods of threatened business 
depression, but that exclusive reliance on such works in 
their traditional forms is apt to lead to lop-sided develop- 
ment, and to fail in applying the required stimulus to 
industry over a wide enough field. 


Neither of the other two reports dissents from this view, 
and it is a considerable advance to have emerged from 
the “Public Works” phase of the argument. “ Abnormal” 
public investment is a pis aller ; and to be driven to it 
is, at least in part, an acknowledgment of failure. 
There is, however, a difference of opinion over the 
relative importance to be attached to normal public and 
normal private investment. All three reports agree that it 
is the state’s responsibility to see that the total of invest- 
ment, public and private alike, is kept stable. (The 
Unilever report mentions, but only to reject, the notion, 
popular in business circles in America at present, that 
industry itself, through its own organisations, can under- 
take the task of stabilisation). But the three reports diverge 
on the methods by which the state should discharge its 
responsibility. The P E P report takes the extreme view. 
There is thus a strong case for extending the sphere 
of public investment. . . . In so far as fluctuations in 
private investment are the main cause of cyclical fluctua- 
tions [a view contradicted elsewhere in the broadsheet] 
there is a strong case for limiting the sphere of private 
investment and controlling a substantial part of the 


remainder, thus reducing the impact on genera! economic 
activity of such fluctuations. 


This view is pushed to the lengths of envisaging a per- 
manent limitation and rationing of private investment. 
Moreover, the public investment is to be of a particular 
variety. 
_ This would, of course, involve taking decisions accord- 
ing to other criteria than that of ordinary commercial 
profit. Investment is normally guided by the expectation 
of commercial profit ; but this, in turn, reflects demand 
as determined by effective purchasing power and not 
primarily by social requirements. The latter can, and 
should, be largely determined by social standards 
scientifically ascertained—of nutrition, housing and 
clothing—and would serve as a guide to the scale of 
Priorities laid down by the Government. .. . The end 
Should be the enhancement of welfare. This objective 
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. + - Can best be attained _+ « by an investment 
policy designed to ensure that investment should favour 
the less privileged members of the community. 


It is perfectly proper that the community should devote 
part of its capital investment to purposes which do not 
yield a direct economic return. There are, after all, other 
values in life than the purely economic. But if these 
investments that have little or no economic productivity 
are to swell until they become the larger part of the 
total, then it must be realised that the growth of the 
national income will be limited. The “less privileged 
members of the community ” will have to content them- 
selves with the intangible satisfactions of public amenities 
rather than with cash incomes of rising real value. The 
“social welfare” argument can be, and in the PEP 
report has been, pushed altogether too far. 

The Nuffield report avoids these extremes of senti- 
mental economics. It recognises the importance of stimu- 
lating both large and regular investment in what is at 
present private industry. With Marshal Stalin, the 
Nuffield conferences recognise that the standard of con- 
sumption can, in the long run, be most effectively raised 
by large and regular investment in productive industrial 
capital. But they hold that the best means by which the 
state can make sure of a sfable total volume of investment 


is to take over responsibility for a number of important 
industries. 


It is a point of substance that, apart from the special 
case Of building . . . the demand for capital goods 
is very highly concentrated upon certain types of industry 
—especially transport and public utility—and it is evident 
that an application of the Public Corporation principle to 
cover a number of the industries and services which are 
among the largest consumers of capital goods, both for 
extensions and for replacement, would give mugh more 
scope for the pursuance by the state of an investment 
policy calculated to promote “full employment.” 


It is made clear elsewhere that by “ the Public Corpora- 
tion principle ” is meant nationalisation on the analogy of 
the London Passenger Transport Board or the Central 
Electricity Board, and it is specifically stated that 
where industries are conducted ‘by public authorities, they 
should in general be so managed as to cover costs, 


including a reasonable return on their real capital 
assets... . 


This is a much more reasonable view than that 
advanced by PE P. But it should not be accepted without 
analysis. General agreement on this policy could probably 
be reached very readily if it could be shown that the 
nationalisation of a very few industries would solve a 
‘arge part of the problem, and that the problem would 
otherwise be much more difficult to solve. Agreement 
would be reached the more readily if the few indus- 
‘i€s in question were those industriess for which, 
on quite separate counts, .nationalisation is already 
‘requently recommended. Is this so? Building, 
‘Transport and public utilities are already a sizeable 
mouthful. But others, such as the metal trades and 
salpbuilding, would have to be added if the aim is to 
secure control of a dominant proportion of the demand 
‘or capital goods. Moreover, concentration on “capital 
goods,” in the usual connotation of the words, is mislead- 
‘ng. In the fluctuations of investment expenditure a very 
“nportant part—in respect of timing perhaps the most 
‘portant part—is played by rises and falls in holdings of 
‘tocks of commodities. Thus, to obtain direct control of a 
“ubstantial proportion of gross investment would require 
“ot a little nationalisation but quite a lot. Furthermore, 
can the tacit assumption be accepted that the Govern- 
ment would have complete control of the investment 
Policies of Public Corporations? Its wishes would naturally 
carry great weight, but a Public Corporation “so managed 
. to cover costs” and consisting “ mainly of persons with 

iréct managerial, technical, or other practical working 
experience of the industries or services concerned ” would 
we likely to be entirely immune from those hesitations 
a doubts, those ups and downs of sentiment that afflict 
other business men. Thus the existence of Public Corpora- 
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tions in the chief capital-using industries would not 
exempt the Government from the necessity of having a 
far-reaching system of incentives and restrictions ; it 
would have to ply the curb and the spur on the Public 
Corporation in much the same fashion as on private 
industry. And if reliance is, in any case, to be placed on 
such a system of indirect controls, does not a large part 
of the argument that nationalisation is necessary for full 
employment disappear? It would doubtless be a con- 
venience to have a number of the chief capital-using 
industries in a position where the Government’s influence 
on them was at a maximum; but can it be said to be a 
necessity ? 

Moreover, there are some dangers in a policy of direct 
control by the state of the destination of investment. 
These are pointed out in the Unilever report. 

The helplessness of a general planning board would 
be greatest in regard to the fostering of progress—so 
vitally necessary to a rising standard of living. It would 
always tend to regulate by reference to the past and 
rather discourage than stimulate ventures for the unseen 
future. Collective imagination does not exist. For the 
cultivation of individugl imagination public bodies do not 
afford a favourable climate. 

There is undoubtedly great force in this argument, and it 
leads the Unilever report to the conclusion that while the 
Government should, by indirect means, control the 
volume of investment, its destination should, at least in 
large part, be left to the decisions of private enterprise. 

The main task in fostering regular capital investment, 
and through it regular employment, lies with the Govern- 
ment. This does not mean the exercise by Government of 
direct control over production .3 it means the 
exercise by Government of the powerful means of indirect 
control it possesses. Government, by its monetary and 
budgetary policies, can influence the whole economic 
structure. 

Some of the undertones of this argument have been left 
unexpressed. If it is intended to mean that an extension 
of public ownership of industry would be positively harm- 
ful to a full employment policy, then it would be obviously 
wrong—much more in error than the opposite contention 
that such an extension is an essential prerequisite. But if 
it is intended to mean that, without prejudice to the many 
other reasons that can be advanced for public ownership, 
it is equally possible for the Government to control the 
volume of investment without assuming ownership, then 
the conclusion is a very attractive one. 

Perhaps it is necessary to underline the reasons why it 
is attractive. Dislike of public control as such is emphati- 
cally not one of them. On the contrary, the community 
would be very foolish to forgo the advantages that can flow 
from the freest use of new social techniques and methods 
of collective management. The conclusion is attractive 
because it will enable a full employment policy to be 
brought into operation at a very much earlier date than 
if it had to await the conclusion of an extensive pro- 
gramme of nationalisation. (Even the London Passenger 
Transport Board, where there was very little purely 
political opposition, took four years to bring into being.) 
There is very much more hope for the immediate future 
if it can be agreed that there are feasible methods of 
ensuring reasonably full employment which can be applied 
without prejudice to either side of the debate on public 
or private ownership. 

Everything, therefore, turns on the efficacy of the 
indirect methods of control. Ail three documents mention 
the chief weapons—interest rates, credit policy, taxation, 
Government expenditure. None of the three discusses, 
save in the most general terms, how these weapons would 
be used. This perhaps is the greatest outstanding need. 
On the general principles of a full employment policy, 
opinion is rapidly moving towards an agreement. But what 
the administrator needs is guidance on the precise nature 
of the actions he must take from day to day, and hard 
thought on the actual instrumentalities by which he can 
discharge the duties that will be laid upon him. Perhaps 
Lever Brothers and Unilever, Ltd., P EP and Nuffield 
College will turn their minds to this aspect of the problem. 
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- NOTES OF 


With the landings on Sicilian soil the Allies have 
started to take their revenge for 1940. The jump across 
the sea—an operation which the German forces were unable 
to carry out when they were at the peak of their strength, 
after the collapse of France—has now been accomplished. 
There is no comparison between the Allied landings in 
Sicily and the German invasion of Crete. In Crete the 
Allied defenders were isolated ; in Sicily the Axis defenders 
can be reinforced from the Italian mainland. Only formally 
is Sicily an island. Militarily and politically it is part of 
the Italian mainland. The Straits of Messina, 2-3 miles 
wide, constitute a barrier neither for the attacker nor for 
the defender. The present operation is the first phase 
of the Battle of Italy, itselt the prelude to the liberation 
of Europe. Three stages of the invasion can be distinguished 
so far. During the first stage, which started soon after the 
occupation of Pantellaria and Lampedusa, the Allied air 
force crippled the enemy’s air-bases on the island. The 
success obtained in the first stage probably accounts for 
the surprising ease with which the second stage—the 
establishment of the first bridgeheads on the island—was 
carried out. The landings on a 100-mile-wide stretch of 
the coast—from Catania to Gela—met with negligible 
resistance. The core of the Allied invasion force consisted 
of the seasoned troops of the British Eighth Army, and the 
American Seventh Army. The next task was to secure the 
possession of the harbours and centres of communication 
on the coast and closely behind it. In this very important 
phase the enemy’s resistance was notably inadequate to 
hold the attackers. It is probably correct to assume that 
the Axis Command has decided to join the main battle 
in the interior of the country, perhaps on the plain which 
stretches to the west of Catania. General Montgomery’s 
men are now pressing forward to take up vantage points 
on the fringe of this area. From Syracuse and Augusta 
two thrusts have been made; north towards Catania itself, 
and south-west to the Palazzollo heights which dominate the 
Catania plain. Around Gela, the Americans have met with 
stronger opposition, but the situation there, too, seems to 
have been mastered. An American advance from the 
south seems essential for any pincer move to envelop the 
whole south-eastern part of the island. The numbers of 
the forces engaged on both sides can be a subject of specu- 
lation only. So far, two German panzer divisions have been 
identified, one facing the British in the east and the other 
one holding the Americans in the south. The course of the 
battle will be decisively affected by the‘speed with which 
both sides can bring heavy reinforcements to the battle- 
field. The Axis enjoys the advantages of close bases in 
Italy and suffers under the handicap of strong Allied 
interference from the air, particularly over the Messina 
Straits. The Allies have distant bases and superiority in 
the air and at sea. So far the Italian Navy has kept aloof. 
But it would perhaps be premature to write off the Italian 
navy altogether. The enemy may still reserve it for the 
decisive stage of the battle. But, however that may be, the 
British Navy has lived to see the great day of its vindication. 
Modernised and enlarged by the armada of landing crafts, 
it has given its reply to the Axis experts who only a short 
time ago consigned it to the museum of antiquities. 


* + @ 
Statement of Policy 


It was an encouraging and statesmanlike speech that 
Colonel Stanley made to the House of Commons on pre- 
senting the colonial estimates. On similar occasions his 
predecessors have been content merely to review existing 
conditions in the colonies or to give an account of the 
colonial war effort. Colonel Stanley looked forward, well 
forward. In spite of this, he did not lose himself in general 
abstractions ; his speech was rather a welcome statement of 
the measures the British Government intends to take to 
improve the standard of living in the colonies and to hasten 
their progress to self-government— 

_.. if self-government is to succeed it has to have solid 

social and economic foundations. 
Too often, in the past, British colonial policy has tended 
to overlook the need to provide these foundations, with the 
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result that it has deprived the colonies of the opportunity 
of attaining self-government: 

_. . but if we are to be true to our pledge “i . it is Up to 
us to see that circumstances as soon as possible justify political 
advances and ensure that as quickly as possible people are 
trained and equipped for eventual self-government. 

There are in the main two ways, Colonel Stanley said, by 
which these foundations can be laid—educational advance 
and economic development—and he began—notably, as it 
is a subject which his predecessors tended to ignore—with 
education. Self-government cannot be achieved without 
trained leaders, professional men and technicians, This 
implies facilities for higher education so that they can be 
trained. A Commission, under Mr Justice Asquith, is to be 
set up to inquire into the relationship between home uni- 
versities and colonial universities and the way in which 
the progress of the latter can best be assisted. In addition, 
a detailed examination into higher education in British 
West Africa is to be undertaken by another Commission, 
under the- chairmanship of Colonel Walter Elliot, which 
will have Africans on it. In vieW of the illiteracy prevailing 
in the colonial empire, this appears to be putting the cart 
before the horse, but Colonel Stanley also announced a 
drive upon mass illiteracy, on which his educational advi- 
sory committee is at present reporting. Education for self- 
government does not, however, depend only on literal 
education. Colonel Stanley described the steps that are 
being taken to develop education through local government 
and through community effort—trades unions and co-opera- 
tives. Finally he dealt with the other pillar on which self- 
government should be based—economic development. He 
described the Government’s policy in this respect in less 
detail, but it is clear, first, that a considerable increase in 
secondary industries in the colonies is envisaged ; and, 
secondly, that though private capital will have a part to 
play in colonial development, it will be additional to public 
investment, and it will be under proper control. 


* * a 
Postscript 


Determined not to take up too much of Parliament’s 
time in his opening speech, Colonel Stanley omitted from it 
any reference to the question of international co-operation 
in the colonies. This point was, however, brought up by 
several speakers, and ‘they elicited from the Secretary of 
State, in his reply to the debate, the statement that the 
Government is considering the possibility of establishing 
Commissions for certain regions. On them would be repre- 
sented not only the states with colonial territories in the 
region, but also other states which have a large strategic 
or economic interest there. Each state would as at present 
be completely responsible for the administration of its 
own territory, but the Commissions would provide 
machinery for consultation and collaboration on common 
problems. In other words, they would be an extension 
of the Anglo-American Caribbean Commission to other 
spheres and other powers, and it is hoped that the people 
of the territories concerned will be associated with their 
work. This was an important statement to be thrown in 3s 
a postscript, which meant that Members were left with 
no opportunity of debating it. But important and welcome 
though the statement is, it is a bit unfortunate that many 
Members seemed to regard it as the main pronouncement 
on colonial policy that Colonel Stanley made. It is perhaps 
characteristic of the unnecessary shame with which many 
people now regard the possession of colonies that they 
should have tended to seize on the one statement that 
seemed, however remotely, to imply Great Britain’s 
willingness to state its responsibility. Far more important 
were Colonel Stanley’s earlier statements on the steps that 
are to be taken to justify the British colonial empire in the 
eyes of the world—and the colonies. 


* * * 


The Polish Crisis 


The crisis in the Polish Government has been resolved. 
General Sikorski’s team remains in office, with a very slight 
shift to the Left. Two important changes have been made. 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Raczynski, has 
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resigned, and his post has been filled by M. Romer who 
is persona grata in Moscow. It is believed that the new 
Foreign Minister regards the resumption of Polish-Soviet 
relations as his most urgent and important task. Polish 
circles have noted a more conciliatory tone in recent Russian 
statements. It remains to be seen, however, whether the 
appointment of General Sosukowski as Commander-in- 
Chief will contribute towards easing the tension between 
Poles and Russians. Two intricate constitutional issues have 
been raised. The Polish constitution of 1935 was made by a 
kind of coup d’eta@: ; and in Poland itself the parties of the 
Opposition at first refused to recognise its legality. But, in 
spite of this, they did accept this constitution as the legal 
basis for the Polish Government in exile. Under the con- 
stitution of 1935, the President is “ responsible before God 
and history” only and he has unlimited power to issue 
anv decree without consulting the Government. In 1939, 
the Polish President, M. Raczkiewicz, gave a promise to 
General Sikorski not to use those powers for the duration 
of the war. The parties, which form the Coalition, are now 
anxious to obtain a renewal of that pledge from the Presi- 
dent, as it ought to be obvious that his promise not to act 
as a “ President by God’s grace” could not possibly have 
been a purely private promise to General Sikorski. The 
other issue discussed bears on the status of the Commander- 
in-Chief, in whom the same constitution has virtually 
vested more powers than in the Government itself. In this 
case, too, Polish democrats expect a limitation of the 
authority of the Commander-in-Chief in accordance with 
the accepted principles of parliamentary democracy. 


* . * 


Malta’s Constitution 


More than a year ago, Malta was awarded the George 
Cross in recognition of its gallantry during two years of 
siege and bombardment. Later, more practical recognition 
was given in the form of a £10 million gift from the 
Imperial Exchequer to be used for reconstruction in the 
island. Last week, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
announced that responsible government in internal affairs 
will be restored to Malta after the war. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this intention is based on something more 
than the courage of the Maltese during air-raids—though 
the British people’s admiration and gratitude for that are, 
and will remain, unbounded. The principle, after all, 
should be to decorate for gallantry and promote for effi- 
ciency ; and it would be no service to the Maltese to grant 
them self-government unless it is certain that the causes 
which led to the breakdown of responsible government in 
1933 have been eliminated. Fortunately, there is reason to 
believe that this may be so. The influence of the Italian 
‘action will have been destroyed by Italian bombs. With it 
must also have disappeared the controversy over the use of 
the Italian language. Maltese unity will have been 
immensely strengthened by the common sufferings during 
the siege and by the world-wide recognition that the Battle 
of Malta was one of the decisive battles of the war. If the 
‘actiousness of the Maltese has Been transformed by the 
War into patriotism and nationalism, there can be little 
question of their fitness for responsible government. Colonel 
Stanley, in making his statement in Parliament, said that 
throughout the whole of the siege period the Council of 
Government functioned normally. But just as important as 
the question of the fitness of the Maltese for responsible 
government is the fitness of the constitution they will be 
asked to operate. The constitution they enjoyed during 
1921-33 was unsuitable, alike for their temperament and 
their needs ; it could not be modified or altered when it was 
Subjected to the strain of faction, and the only solution was 
@ reversion to Crown Colony government. It is not known 
what form the new constitution will take—the Maltese 
themselves will be asked to help in drawing it up—but it 
should be both adapted to the characteristics and conditions 
of Maltese life and adaptable in time of crisis. 


* * * 


Clean Milk at Last ? 


According to the Medical Research Council’s report 
°n tuberculosis in wartime, about 40 per cent of cattle 
throughout the country react to the tuberculin test, showing 
that they have come into contact with the tubercle bacillus ; 
about 40 per cent of cattle slaughtered in abattoirs have 
visible tuberculous Jesions ; before the war, 6 per cent of 
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all farms were sending out milk with tubercle bacilli, 
which must infect all the miik with which it is bulked. 
That tuberculous infection is widespread among cattle in 
Great Britain has, in fact, been known since the report of 
the Cattle Diseases Committee in 1934, which also esti- 
mated that TB infection from milk was responsible for 
about 2,000 human deaths in England and Wales in 1931, 
quite apart from the ill-health it causes in many children. 
It is nothing short of a scandal that, with this knowledge, 
the Government has for so many years allowed infected 
milk to be distributed to the population. If the results were 
not so serious, the position that has arisen since the war 
might be called absurd—on the one -hand, the Ministry of 
Health and the Ministry of Food have encouraged and sub- 
sidised the consumption of milk by mothegs and children, 
while, on the other, no Government Department has taken 
steps to see that the milk they have been given has been 
safe. At last, however, the Government has seen the light 
and taken the pledge. In Parliament last week, the Ministers 
of Food and Agriculture announced the steps that are to 
be taken to make milk free from infection, and they are 
given in more detail in a White Paper (Cmd. 6454). A 
long-term measure is the improvement of the national dairy 
herd by a sound breeding policy. But, more important in 
the short term, is the new veterinary inspection of herds. 
At present, herds producing tuberculin tested milk are 
tested periodically for tuberculosis and must undergo a 
general veterinary inspection twice a year. Herds producing 
accredited milk undergo a general inspection every three 
months, but are not tested for TB. Finally, and shockingly, 

Owing to the shortage of veterinary staff, a very considerable 

number of herds . . . are not inspected at all. 


* 


The Government now proposes to spread out the system 
of inspection to cover all herds: TT herds will continue to 
be inspected twice a year, but accredited herds will only 
be inspected a minimum of once a year where their milk 
is heat-treated before sale—if not, they will continue to be 
inspected every three months. All other herds will he 
inspected once a year where the milk is heat-treated, and 
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twice a year where it is not, with additional inspections of 
herds with a bad disease history. Secondly, the respon- 
sibility for the conditions under which milk is produced— 
methods, buildings and equipment—will be transferred 
from local authorities to the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Thirdly, further encouragement is to be given to the pro- 
duction and consumption of TT milk. The premium paid 
direct to the producer of TT milk will be raised to 4d. a 
gallon ; premiums paid by the distributor to the producer 
will cease; and the Ministry of Food will take over the 
responsibility of finding a market for the milk. Distributors 
will be allowed a reasonable margin for the extra care and 
work involved in handling TT milk, but the retail price 
will only be slightly higher than the price for ordinary milk. 
But the wartime rationalisation of milk deliveries will not 
allow every consumer who wants it to have TT milk, of 
which there is anyhow not enough to go round ; it also 
means that consumers who formerly had pasteurised milk 
may now be receiving untreated milk. In all areas that 
have had their milk deliveries rationalised, therefore, the 
Minister of Food will be empowered to make it an offence 
to sell milk‘unless it is heat-treated, TT milk or milk from 
an accredited herd. Even now, there may be gaps: 
the necessary plant has to be available before an area can 
be scheduled as one where milk has to be heat-treated ; 
districts where there has been no rationalisation of deli- 
veries, especially in the country, will be exempt from the 
measure ; and, in particular, schools in these districts may 
still be supplied with infected milk, though “every effort 
will be made” to provide them with heat-treated or TT 
milk. But at long last a determined effort is being made to 
put safe milk into the babies. It remains to make it cheap. 


* x * 


War Pensions Revised 


The Government’s new plan for war pensions should 
go some way towards satisfying the critics. The minimum 
rate for a totally disabled private soldier is raised from 
87S. 6d. to 40s. a week, with corresponding small increases 
in family allowances ; this brings the rate to the level of 
the last war. The basic pension for a widow over 40, or 
under 40 if she has dependent children or is incapable of 
self-support, is raised from 25s. to 26s. 8d. a week ; a widow 
under 40 without children is to receive £1 instead of 17s. 6d. 
The allowances for a widow’s children are to be raised 
to the level of the allowances paid for the children of a 
serving soldier. Another improvement is the payment of a 
rent and rates allowance to the widows of other ranks who 
have children. This will equal any amount actually paid 
in rent and rates over 8s. a weck up to a maximum of 12s., 
and will mean that a widow with one child paying a rent 
of £1 a week or over will receive 48s. 2d. a week instead 
of 34s. 6d. as at present. But though all these increases are 
welcome and remove anomalies, it is still clear that the 
Government regards war pensions as a social service pay- 
ment, to prevent want, instead of attempting to relate them 
to the income which the war victim or his dependants would 
have received but for the war. Another welcome concession 
is the extra 10s. a week to be granted to pensioners who 
are unemployable because of their disablement—in addition 
to their “constant attendance ” allowance—and such men 
will be granted family allowances even if they marry after 
their disablement. On the burning question of entitlement 
to pension, the proposed scheme makes some concessions, 
but specifically rejects the slogan “Fit for service, fit for 
pension.” It will be written into the new Royal Warrant 
that there is no onus of proof on the claimant to a pension 
and that the benefit of any reasonable doubt is to be given 
to him. On the other hand, since a claim cannot be legally 
and definitely proved one way or another in cases of natural 
death or disease, since, too, the Ministry of Pensions already 
claims to give the applicant the benefit of the doubt, this 
may not amount in practice to any great change in the 
present system of awards. But, with the removal of the 
adverbs in the tw conditions on which pensions are 
granted—“ directly attributable” or “materially aggra- 
vated ”—it should mean that more border-line cases are 
accepted than at present. 


* * * 


The Test in the East 


After ten days of fighting in the Kursk sector the 
Germans “have fought themselves to a standstill.” Alter- 
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nating heavy thrusts against the northern and the southern 
flanks of the salient have resulted in only a slight advance 
to the west of Bielgorod. Apart from this limited and loca. 
reverse the Russians have kept their lines all along the 
front. For the first time the Russian defence has shown 
absolute superiority in summer fighting. The main par: 
in holding the attacker has been played by the Russian 
artillery, which has—according to German front-line report, 
—been used with an intensity “surpassing human imagin- 
ation.” The German ‘Tiger tank has been matched by 
the Russian “Klim Voroshilov.” The defence of a salien: 
is always one of the most difficult tasks for any commander, 
because the attacker automatically holds vantage points 
for encirclement. The fact that the Russians have so far 
stood this test so well can be regarded as a very good 
augury for the future. The fighting has revealed a state 
of equilibrium: between the opposing forces in the east, 
a balance which .is bound in the not very remote future 
to be turned in favour of the Russians. 


x « * 


Co-Prosperous Siam 


Co-prosperity and New Order follow a very similar 
pattern. There are few political and economic expedients 
adopted by Japan that were not first perfected by Germany 
in occupied Europe. Siam is learning, as Roumania and 
Hungary and Bulgaria have learnt, that to be a satellite 
Power is not the easy sailing it seemed when first the ship 
of state set off in the wake of the totalitarian armada. There 
were a few halcyon days at first while the Japanese were 


_ overrunning the Malay Peninsula and Co-prosperity seemed 


‘to be dawning with unlimited power and plunder. But, as 
usual with New Orders, the economics of conquest quickly 
dispelled the first illusions. Cut off from its old markets, 
Siam found itself compelled to sell only to Japan. Its rice 
crop was shipped there. No processed goods, no industrial 
supplies were shipped back. The Siamese army—which 
meant in fact the Japanese—took over control of all Siam’s 
industrial undertakings. Rationing and food control were 
introduced and by the middle of 1942 offences against the 
food laws had been transferred from the civil to the military 
courts. At about the same time, the Siamese Government 
began to consider introducing forced labour. In return for 
all these benefits, the Siamese were given the honour o! 
fighting the Chinese and, in December, after battles in the 
Shan States, were rewarded by their Japanese overlords 
with some territory which, incidentally, they had won them- 
selves. The privilege of fighting does not seem, however, to 
have satisfied the Siamese, whose standards of gratitude are 
somewhat Hungarian. A Cabinet crisis early this year saw 
the withdrawal of two Cabinet Ministers and the Japanese 
have found it necessary to tighten their hold on the Siamese 
Government. In return for the growing loss of any sort 0! 
political freedom, the Siamese have now received 
another sop in the shape of two more Shan States 


and the Malay States of Perlis, Kedah, Kelantan anc 
Trengganu. 


* 


For a century between the establishment of Singapore and 
the Anglo-Siamese Treaty of 1914, these states, together 
with the Federated Malay States, fell between the 
British and the Siamese sphere of influence, if that is nc‘ 
too grandiose a name for the very nominal suzerainty ex- 
ercised by Siam—their overlordship was limited to receivinz 
a golden flower every three years from the local rulers. As 
British trade developed and the prosperity of the Peninsu!3 
rose after 1867 (when Malaya was separated from India), the 
border states looked more and more to Britain for protec- 
tion. At first, the policy pursued was one of abstaining from 
all political guarantees to the native princes. Finally in the 
interests of economic development and internal peace, 2 
settlement was reached which placed the native rulers unde: 
the protection of the British Government and establishe4 
British Residents as their local advisers. The Siamese accep- 
ted this arrangement under the Anglo-Siamese Treaty 
signed in 1914. Now they have re-established their suze- 
rainty—or rather the Japanese have inserted them in the 
chain of indirect rule. The. unfortunate Malays will be 


lucky if they get away with a golden flower every thre: 
years, 
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Advertising Research 


The public spirit of the Advertising Association in 
sponsoring an impartial enquiry into the economic conse- 
quences of advertising is much to be commended. The en- 
quiry will be conducted, with full independence, by the 
National Institute of Economic and Social Research, and 
although the Advertising Association, in addition to spon- 
soring the project, will give every facility for the collection 
of data, there is no certainty that the conclusions will be 
welcome to the Association. The topic has an enormous 
economic importance. The extent to which advertising does, 
in fact, increase and regularise both output and demand ; 
the part played by it during the trade cycle in both booms 
and slumps ; the diversion of resources it may cause from 
other activities ; the degree to which the prices paid by 
consumers are inflated and maintained high by advertising 
charges, an issue of the greatest importance in founding the 
standard of living upon a cheap and ample supply of neces- 
sary goods and services—these are crucial questions and 
potent factors in the nation’s prosperity and welfare. Nor do 
these obvious issues exhaust the field of research. The 
role of advertising in modern distribution is large and 
complicated. In the building up of branded goods, for in- 
stance, advertisement can be said to create monopolies—in 
a new Sense, but no less restrictive of consumer’s choice 
than the old-style monopoly. If this enquiry leads to full 
and frank conclusions about all these and other matters, 
both the Association and the Institute are indeed to be 
thanked, 


*« * x 


The War at Sea 


For the moment, the general impression obtained by 
the public from accounts of the submarine campaign, from 
both friendly and enemy sources, is that yet another stage 
has ended—again in success after a period of critical trial. 
The German attempt to throttle Allied deployment by the 
sheer weight of numbers has failed for two reasons: first, 
because sufficient numbers of aircraft and escort vessels 
have Neen made available to meet the menace; and, 
secondly, because this anti-U-boat equipment, including, in 
addition, special devices of all sorts and kinds, has been 
employed against the U-boat in closely combined operations. 
Great numbers of submarines have been attacked and des- 
troyed. In: short, what the critics have urged for two years 
has now been accomplished; the gaps in equipment, 
Strategy and tactics have been closed ; the enemy has been 
brought to battle. The measure of the success achieved, 
which may well be once more only temporary—very great 
numbers of submarines are still at the enemy’s disposal—is 
the high rate of output in British factories and the smooth 
and sure massing of Allied strength around: the perimeter 
of Europe. This is the moment chosen by Mr Churchill and 
President Roosevelt to make yet another change in the 
method of announcing the progress of this unceasing 
Struggle. A source of confusion, and, to those in charge, 
sometimes of anxiety, has been the propensity among official 
spokesmen on both sides of the Atlantic to put out unco- 
ordinated statements about losses at sea, submarine casual- 
ues, and so on. It has not always been easy to reconcile these 
Statements, and frequently they have seemed to disclose 
rather more of the actual facts than either the British or the 
American Government was willing to reveal. Now, they will 
all march in step. There will be a single statement on the 
tenth of every month giving, still in general terms, the state 
of battle on this crucial front. There are, apparently, still 
to be no actual figures—not even the period averages of 
past sinkings which have seemed to many likely to be use- 
ful without doing any harm. It is a rooted conviction of 
Mr Churchill that the slightest precise indication of ship- 
Ping losses must render the enemy’s task in directing his 
War effort correspondingly easier, and there is little doubt 
that this new method of giving information is primarily 
intended to prevent the quantitative hints which have in- 


evitably slipped into the multitude of unofficial official 
pronouncements. 


* we * 


Economic Warfare 


_ Economic warfare in the sense of restricting the mobili- 
sation of the enemy tends to be lost from sight when 
defence turns into attack. This is unfair to those who wage 
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it, as Mr Dingle Foot of the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
indicated in the House of Commons last week. Economic 
warfare, as the Ministry understands it, has two tasks: 
to cut off the enemy’s supplies and to cut down his output. 
The Ministry’s agents are the Navy and the Air Force ; 
it is upon intelligence from MEW that the assaults of 
these Services against enemy supplies, transport and indus- 
trial centres are based. At the moment, apart from the 
brilliant expedition to Syracuse, all eyes are on the bomb- 
ing offensive against Western Germany, which has a pro- 
claimed economic purpose—to prevent German factories 
from furnishing the stocks of weapons and equipment that 
the Wehrmacht will require as battle in the East is matched 
by invasion in the West. Not the least reason why the 
Germans are so anxious about committing themselves in 
the Mediterranean despite the rapid Allied advance in Sicily 
is their restricted supply of air and ground equipment, 
and the heavy strain upon their transport due to economic 
bombing. The blockade has sharply restricted Germany’s 
supply of fuel ; and the bombing of transport at sea as well 
as on land, together with raids on coal mines and oil works, 
have worsened the enemy’s plight. Now, as the battle grows 
again, dividends are being received by the Allies. The 
mobility of German men and resources is sharply restricted 
by Allied bombing. Blockade and bombing fave produced, 
or helped to produce, in turn crises in transport, man- 
power and production behind the enemy’s lines. And the 
impact of all this is directed by MEW in its mission to sap 
and weaken the war economy of German Europe. 


* * * 


An Educational Interlude 


The promised White Paper on the Government’s 
educational policy is expected before the end of the week 
and may have appeared by the time this issue of The 
Economist is in the reader’s hands. Comment on what it is 
expected to contain must be deferred ; but in the meantime 
there has been an engaging prologue to the main discussion. 
A letter appeared in The Times of July 8thfrom Mr George 
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Muff, Labour MP for Bradford. Mr Muff and ten other 
Labour Members have had the public spirit to spend a 
number of days at each of five of the most famous public 
schools to see whether the ideas they had formed of these 
schools, from a distance, were correct. Their conclusion, 
reported in the letter to The Times with an entirely charm- 
ing ingenuousness, is that they are very good schools indeed. 
To the apparent surprise of the Labour politicians, they 
found no attempt to “nurture prejudice and foolish class 
distinctions ”; no lectures on snobbery are given ; the public 
schools breed character and their boys have both independ- 
ence and poise. Mr Muff does not, of course, give the public 
school system a complete acquittal; he wants it to cast 
its net of recruitment far wider. But he does appear to 
have undergone something in the nature of a conversion 
on the general subject of the usefulness of the public schools. 
It will be a great gain if the enterprise of Mr Muff and 
his colleagues leads the debate away from the almost wholly 
irrelevant question of the educational merits of the public 
schools. Of course they are excellent schools ; they could 
not well be otherwise, in view of the money and the loving 
care that are lavished on them. But it would be a loss if the 
notion got about that this was the only question about the 
public schools that is worth discussion—a tendency that has 
been noticeable in the correspondence that has followed Mr 
Muff’s letter. The important questions, as Sir Fred Clarke 
has pointed out, are not whether these special schools are 
good, but how to select the boys who go to them and what 
advantages these boys should derive as a result. He might 
have added the question whether, since these are specially 
good schools, all those boys who now by accident of birth 
attend them should remain there. These are very complex 
and difficult questions—and highly important for the future 
of British society. 


Professional Workers 


As announced in the House of Commons on 
March 25th, the Minister of Labour has set up a committee 
undeg the chairmanship of Lord Hankey to consider the 
arrangements for the demobilisation and re-employment 
of men and women in professional and technical jobs. The 
Committee will undertake, among other things, an enquiry 
into the organisation of the Ministry’s Appointments 
Department and will suggest measures for ensuring co- 
operation with other professional and industrial organ- 
isations and institutions. Parallel with this committee, an 
inter-departmental committee has been appointed, to 
secure co-ordination between the Government’s educa- 
tional and training plans and the prospects of employment 
at home and abroad. Lord Hankey’s committee consists of 
16 members, of whom two are women, and is representa- 
tive of various branches of industry, commerce, university 
and technical education, with two trade union members. 
The members of the committee are for the most part dis- 
tinguished individuals, with wide experience in the spheres 
of higher education and administration. While recognising 
that they have been appointed as individuals rather than 
as representatives of particular interests, one feels that the 
committee might have been strengthened by the addition 
of people with more intimate knowledge of the problems 
of placement, such as members of University Appointments 
Boards, and that it is somewhat weak on the scientific side, 
while education (apart from the universities and technical 
institutes), the medical profession and industrial manage- 
ment are unrepresented. It is difficult to form any opinion 
about the value or work of this committee until the broad 
outlines of the Government’s demobilisation policy are 
known. In the mobilisation of professional workers, the 
Government did far from well in the early stages of the 
war, and there are still an embittered few who have not 
found their proper place in the war effort. The problems 
of demobilising professional workers are in principle similar 
to those of demobilising manual workers. In both cases 
there will be a desire to rush home before jobs become 
scarce and there may be resentment if men or women who 
are younger or who have been less long in the services 
are released first. But age and length of service must 
sometimes be less important factors than social or 
technical needs, and there should, if possible, be a 
system of priorities; for instance, doctors, teachers and 


architects should have precedence over | 
; a r lawyers and 
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Catering Wages Commission 


With the appointment of the Catering Wages Com- 
mission, a chapter in Parliamentary history has been closed 
and, it may be hoped, a new one opened. It was the pro- 
posal to establish a Commission, independent of catering 
interests but with powers to make recommendations for 
improvements in the industry, that led to such opposition 
in the House of Commons when the Bill was originally 
presented. At that time, the impression was being sedu- 
lously fostered in certain quarters that the Minister of 
Labour would “ pack” the Commission with his own trade 
union friends and carry on a kind of personal vendetta 2 
against the hotel and catering employers. The composition 4 
of the Commission gives the lie to these very discreditable = 
insinuations. Of its seven members, only two are associated 3 
with the trade union movement ; two represent the employ- 
ers’ interest ; one is a University professor ; the chairman, 4 | 
Mr Hartley Shawcross, K.C., is a Regional Commissioner U 
for Civil Defence, and the second woman member, Mrs 





Hermione Hichens, J.P., has since 1937 sat almost unin- to 
terruptedly on Government commissions and committees. it 
All seven members have experience of tribunal, commission Abo 
or trade board work, and other forms of public service. The : or 
functions of the new Commission are .purely advisory; — ne 
where it finds that no adequate joint voluntary machinery 3 chat 
exists for regulating wages and conditions of employment, : seldi 
it may recommend to the Minister the establishment of a 4 peor 
Wages Board. These Boards are to consist of representatives : repr 
of the particular branch of the industry—by this provision “Ba 
Mr Bevin met the critics’ principal objection—together with 3 onl 
independent persons; they have powers to fix rates of 4 F W 
remuneration, prescribe meal and rest intervals, and make a thel 
provision for holidays. The Catering Commission is also = [7 pes 4 
charged with the long-term task of considering how to ne ree 
attract holiday and tourist traffic and the general problem re 
of rehabilitating the catering industry after the war. Theres © "- 
is no doubt that (apart from the channel crossing) the het 
standard of cooking in English provincial hotels has in the sti 
past acted as a deterrent to foreign visitors. If the Commis- pot 
sion can suggest ways and means of improving the service : ay 
offered, the tourist traffic may grow larger in the future and, ce poche 
incidentally, become a useful source of national revenue . al 
from overseas sources. 4 sone! 
x * * a econ 
rs have 
The Select Committee and Whitehall thei 
§ 

It is a pity that there must always be such a long ~— 
lapse of time between the publication of the reports of the have 
Select Committee on National Expenditure and the replies have 
of the Government departments. In wartime conditions this have 
may be unavoidable ; but the result is that observations and pens 


events, which may already be somewhat out of date when 
the Committee’s original report appears, become purely of ness 
academic interest. In the present series of replies, published 2 
as the Select Committee’s Ninth Report, the time-lag is 
even greater than usual—it took the respective departments 


nine months to reply to the report on merchant shipbuilding, Py 
eight months to that on the production of war materials, div; 
and six months to that on women’s health and welfare in war — 
factories. Yet all the Select Committee’s reports contained mes “ 
many strong criticisms and practical and urgent recom- e Ho 4 
mendations. Few Government departments like to be criti- then 


cised, or told what to do, by outsiders, especially when the pro 
outsiders are politicians. It is all rather puzzling for the man a * 
in the street. He likes to think that the Select Committee : 


Rar ‘ mo 
acts as a watch-dog over the Civil Service, yet on reading — 
the departments’ replies, he may feel that since the Com- whic 
mittee so often seems to be out of date, and sometimes so vice 


misinformed, the whole thing is a waste of time. This is not, divis 
of course, the position at all. The Select Committee, though has 
by no means the omniscient body which it is sometimes 


made out to be, can do very useful work in drawing atten- 2 
tion to defects and suggesting remedies. In this series, its "hurr 
proposals for improving health and welfare in war factories. seat 
for increasing the numbers of women employed in shipyards the 1 
and for expanding the powers of yard committees, are all T 
valuable and constructive. It is satisfactory to learn that store 
the departments have taken, or are taking, steps to put them emp: 
into operation or, less specifically, that these matters are cons 
being borne in mind,” “ constantly receiving attention,” or adm 

continually under review.” Systematic pressure from in- have 
formed and impartial outsiders may help to speed up the feare 
procedure and practice of the Government machine. It petit 


might be desirable for the Committee to report on the Store 
same subject at regular intervals, to see what progress has Prise 
been made and what further measures are required. term 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Midwest Small Towns 


(From a Correspondent in lowa) 


Des Moines, Iowa, june 14th 


SE of two categories only—rural and urban—in generali- 
U sations about American population has done a great deal 
to obscure the place of the small town. Just about half the 
population of the United States lives in cities of 5,000 or 
more people and in the immediately surrounding suburbs. 
About a quarter live in smaller towns and villages. Some- 
what fewer than a quarter live on farms. The half that lives 
in the bigger cities, however, and especially the one-eighth 
that lives in the metropolitan areas of over 1 million people, 
seldom distinguishes between farmers and small-town 
people. They call the Midwest the “ Farm Belt” and its 
representatives in the Federal Congress and Senate the 
“Farm Bloc,” yet the Midwest is America’s most urban 
region outside the north-east. 

While it is a grotesque over-simplification, there is, never- 
theless, some merit in considering the farm, the smal] town, 
and big city population of the American Midwest as repre- 
sentative of three stages of economy. The farms—though 
for three generations past they have been largely dependent 
upon national and world markets—still retain certain traces 
land characteristics of their one-time self-sufficiency. Sub- 
stitution of petrol-powered automobiles, lorries, and trac- 
tors for earlier horse power has reduced their self-sufficiency 
in some ways ; but it has also greatly reduced their depend- 
ence upon the nearest railway, the nearest market town, 
and the nearest metropolitan market. In the grain-and-live- 
stock economy of the corn belt and the hay-grain-and-dairy 
economy of the dairy belt north of it, farmers generally 
have several different choices open to them. They may feed 
their corn to stock or they may sell it ; they may feed their 
skimmed milk to the pigs or sell whole milk; they may 
butcher at home or sell stock and buy meat; they may 
have a kitchen garden or buy vegetables. Many of them 
have in practice gone very far from self-sufficiency, but they 
have not burned their bridges behind them, as often hap- 
pens in one-crop areas. The farmers are aware of this, and 
it gives them self-confidence and a certain knobby harsh- 
ness in judging others less self-reliant. 


Strongholds of Independence 


The small town, on the other hand, still has much of 
the flavour of early capitalism, when enterprises were in- 
dividuals ; when combinations were suspect, whether made 
by masters or men; and when freedom from interference 
by rivals or government was the supreme good. Retailing 
and service trades are their chief source of livelihood, and 
these remain the great strongholds of the small, independent 
proprietor, 

A generation ago it was widely supposed that the auto- 
mobile and the all-weather road would drive out the local 
trading centres in favour of a smaller number of bigger ones 
Which could offer more complete and “up-to-date” ser- 
vice. To some degree, this has happened, but mostly a 
division of function has appeared. The new transportation 
has enabled the farmer to shop about, and the shops to 
Specialise: those in the smallest centres nearest the far- 


.Mé€rs specialise on the things they need most often and in a 


hurry—food, petrol, work clothing, hardware. The county 
Seat towns specialise in goods and services that can wait till 
the week-end and so on. 

€ ever-present competition of the big retail “ chain” 
Stores and frequent dealings with the huge corporate 
‘mpires of the metropolis keep the small-town individualists 
conscious of that. other world of business bureaucracy, 
administered prices and huge-scale operations. But they 
have been able to stand up to them better than they once 
feared, and their own experience is full of successful com- 
Petton and owner-manager risks. Where managers of chain 
Stores or branch factories replace some of the family enter- 
Prises, the managers are generally employed on percentage 
terms, which give them a similar feeling of participating 


directly in risks and profits. It is the more permanent 
residents, the owner-managers, who set the tone in the small 
towns, along with the even more individualistic professional 
men: the physicians and the lawyers (who in America are 
solicitor and barrister combined—and often take a turn at 
being an elective judge). 

It is only in the great industrial cities that the full force 
of the industrial revolution is felt. Only there is everybody 
completely dependént upon a whole lot of other people, 
many of whom he never sees. Only there is being on some- 
one’s pay-roll considered the normal lot of man. The par- 
ticular forms “liberalism ” has taken in twentieth-century 
America are associated primarily with the big city environ- 
ment: social services, labour organisation, cosmopolitanism. 
They are still rather alien to the simpler society and 
economy which lingers in the minds of the small town and 
farming people, especially the dominant business class of 
the small trading-centre towns. 

Easterners have been rejoicing or lamenting, according to 
party allegiance, over the progressive return of the Mid- 
west to the Republican fold since the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1938. The 1942 elections left the Democrats with 
not a member of the House of Representatives from the 
corn belt proper (stretching from central Nebraska to 
central Ohio) outside a few from the bigger industrial cities 
it encloses. This has been widely interpreted as a return of 
the “farm vote” to the Republican party, but this inter- 
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pretation ignores the small town. For even in the corn belt, 
farmers are nearly everywhere in a minority. With the new 
highly mechanised agriculture of this region it takes fewer 
people on farms to raise food and more people in cities to 
provide goods and services. In addition, the war has speeded 
up the bringing in of new industries to the region, long in 
process. es 

Local observers and repeated polls sampling public opinion 
show the Midwest farmers still split between Republicans 
and Democrats, running between 40 and 50 per cent 
Democratic since 1938. This is less favourable to the Demo- 
crats than the position of 1932 and 1936. But it is the small 
towns, not the farms, that are the real citadels of Midwest 
Republicanism. Their normal laissez-faire doctrines fit in 
neatly with the anxiety of the big industrial interests to 
temper the increasing governmental regulation brought on 
first by the depression and then by the war. So does the 
small town individualists’ prejudice against trade unionism. 
This they share with the farmers, and much of what the 
“Farm Bloc” does in Congress is not so much pro-farmer 
as anti-labour. : 

The geographic, decentralised system of single-member 
districts used for the United States House of Representa- 
tives ensures that the big metropolitan districts will have 
their own representation, but that representation of the 
farmers and small towns shall be inextricably mixed up. 
The average constituency has about 300,000 people, so all 
cities of that size and larger are pretty certain to have a 
spokesman of their own (even if boundaries are sometimes 
gerrymandered), whereas there is no method of gerry- 
mandering that could produce so populous a district in the 
farm Midwest without including a lot of both country and 
town. 


Business and Politics 


That gives the town an additional advantage. Farmers 
can and do play a-.real part in local politics, but few have 
time for the Congressional arena. On the other hand, a small 
town lawyer, a real estate broker or small business man can 
combine business with politics, and his very vocation brings 
him in contact with many people. He often has time on his 
hands, especially if he is not too successful. There is much 
less outright corruption in small town politics than in the 
big city variety (and less there than 50 years ago), but there 
are various salaried jobs and perquisites. County court 
house jobs, county “ official printing,” county road and 
buildings contracts are the mortar that holds many a local 
political structure together. Most of these jobs are pretty 
poorly paid and insecure, but they do yield glory and excite- 
ment, and they are steps toward such well-paid 
and reasonably secure posts as a Federal senatorship or 
judgeship. 

Federal senators and representatives do not have to be 
born in the district they represent, but they do have to live 
there. The nine states which include all the commercial 
corn belt sent 116 representatives to the Federal Congress 
in 1942. Of these, 50 list residences in cities of 50,000 or 
more population ; 37 in cities of 2,500 to 50,000, and only 
29 claim residence in places classed by the Census Bureau 
as “rural”—though many more have large rural elements 
in their constituencies. For many purposes this representa- 
tion of the farms by the small towns does not matter. The 
farmers share the same suspicion of taxes, big gqavernment, 
big business and labour organisations as the small towns. 
Beef farmers and dairy farmers are likely to be as suspicious 
of foreign trade and as protectionist as the small towns— 
corn-hog farmers somewhat less so when they are separ- 
able. But during the depth of the depression the farmers, 
much more than the townsmen, switched to labour as a 
political ally rather than big bysiness interests. This depres- 
sion alliance has faded considerably, but the farmers, much 
more than the townsmen, retain their depression-time exas- 
peration with the do-nothingism of the Republican party 
in agricultural matters. 

The- Midwest is still in some ways the most 
“ isolationist” region, though the private sampling polls 
show the people to be much less isolationist than their 
representatives in Congress. Nevertheless, even though it 
was only the lunatic fringe in the Midwest that was either 
pro-German or anti-British, or even took the Lindbergh 
line that Germany was sure to win, the Midwest was very 
late to come around to the nécessity for taking risks to 
prevent a German victory, with farmers lagging behind the 
small towns. Now corn belt farmers are, if anything, ahead 
of the small towns in willingness to reduce tariffs and 
armaments as a contribution to a better peace after the war. 
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But the idea of permanent international organisation to keep 
the peace remains without content for most of them. 

Mr Wendell Willkie’s strength in the Republican party 
is weakest in the Midwest in spite of his Indiana origin: 
and accent. Senators Burton (Ohio) and Ball (Minnesota), 
the two Republicans who have teamed with two Democrar; 
in trying to commit the United States Senate in advanc: 
to post-war international collaboration, are both Mid- 
westerners, but large-city ones. So is ex-Governor Stassen 
(Minnesota), who stumped the country for a full-fledged 
world state before retiring to take active service in the Navy. 
Midwestern also, and small-town Midwestern at that, js 
Mr William Allen White, of Emporia, Kansas, the man 
who did more than anybody else except Hitler to conver: 
the American public to the necessity of taking risks 1 
prevent a Germany victory. But then Mr White is keen): 
aware of the industrial revolution. As such he is an excep- 
tional small-town Midwesterner. 


American Notes 


Congress Adjourns 


Congress has adjourned for the summer, and for two 
months the President has the field to himself, subject only 
to such distant rumblings as may reverberate from the con- 
stituencies. Most Congressmen have gone home to discover 
what the electors think about the goings-on in Washington 
and to “mend their fences” against the approach of an 
election year. A few remain behind in Washington for 
committee sessions. And a group of Senators are to tour 
the battle areas in an aircraft put at their disposal by a 
publicity-minded War Department. The record of the 
session so far is not very impressive. Congress has appro- 
priated $130 billions and has passed an anti-strike Act ove? 
the President’s veto. But it has not done very much more. 
Its interventions in the food problem have been the reversz 
of happy—the Senate contrived to raise the price of corn 
by a third before it would reluctantly consent to the 
renewal of life, with subsidy powers, for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Congress’s contribution to the man- 
power problem—perhaps the basic one in the American 
war economy—has been insignificant. Towards the crying 
need for more tax revenue, it has contributed only the 
incidental yield of the transition to pay-as-you-go collec- 
tions of income tax. The Appropriation Bills have been 
saddled, as almost never before, with all manner o! 
“tacked” provisions designed to embarrass the Adminis- 
tration. A peculiarly obnoxious example of this—an amend- 
ment providing that no funds are to be used to pay the 
salaries of three named men unless they are confirmed by 
the Senate—has been denounced by the President as an 
unconstitutional Act of attainder. It is not a very pretty 
record. Perhaps it will do Congress no harm to make 
contact.with the people. 


* * x 
Favourite General 


During his visit to the United States General Giraud 
has confined himself. strictly to military business. For 
example, he took no part in the handing over of the poli- 
tical control of Martinique from Admiral Robert to M. 
Hoppenot, the French National Committee’s choice. He 
has not discussed political questions, and has made a point 
of underlining the authority of the French National Com- 
mittee. His attitude is perfectly correct. It is difficult t 
Say the same of some officials and many commentators in 
the United States. The polemic against General de Gaulle 
continues in a number of newspapers which are usually 
receptive to hints from the State Department. It is difficult 
to see what purpose is served. Those who fear the alleged 
personal ambitions of General de Gaulle should be the first 
to assist the process of depersonalising French politics 
which is going on steadily in Algiers. To single out one of 
the Co-Presidents for attack is the last way to secure the 
disappearance of faction. The surest method of ending the 
€ra of personal leadership is surely to recognise the French 
National Committee and give it prestige in the eyes of 
Frenchmen everywhere. Yet the State Department where, 
It is said, the strongest critics of General de Gaulle reside, 
is apparently unwilling to accede any such recognition to 
the French National Committee. After the appointment of 
M. Hoppenot, an official statement was issued, saying that 


the acceptance of M. Hoppenot’s designati 5 
purpose of exercising the French saliadior i ef ince 
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not to be construed as affecting either pro or con the question 

of this Government’s relations with the French Committee 

of National Liberation. 
Recognition has been accorded to Governments with 4 
far more doubtful mandate than the French Committee’s. 
To withhold recognition is to undermine the work of unifi- 
cation which alone will bring the “ personalist” era to a 
close. It begins to look, however, as if the chief result of 
the State Department’s tactics will be to solidify the great 
majority of American opinion behind General de Gaulle. 
The whole quarrel, in fact, should be seen in an American 
rather than in a French context. It is not so much the 
respective merits of two French generals that are at stake as 
the State Department’s reputation for infallibility. One 
thing, fortunately, has been gained: it is no longer 
regarded as an Anglo-American dispute. 


* * * 


Freedom’s Champions 


The freedom of expression is the main issue in two 
current trials of strength, in the Government’s anti-trust 
suit against the Associated Press and in the investigation 
by a Congressional Committee of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. It is the main issue in both cases, but 
only in the sense that there is much shouting about it, not 
that it is seriously threatened. The first case is generally 
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believed to have been occasioned by the AP’s refusal to 
provide its service to the Chicago Sun, the paper -founded 
two years ago by Mr Marshall Field as a rival to the 
notorious Chicago Tribune. The AP’s defence is, in 
substance, that any interference with its activities is an 
infraction of the freedom of the press. The connection may 
not be apparent to the spectator, who is more likely to be 
impressed by the almost total refusal of any newspaper 
publicity to the case against the AP—but such charges are 
not to be ignored in a country where the journalist js still 
encouraged to take his mission very seriously. The FCC 
case is a strange parallel, for many of the activities of the 
Commission have borne at least the appearance of being 
attempts to pfevent anything in the nature of a private 
broadcasting monopoly from coming into being. But the 
FCC is now itself accused of the desire to abate the freedom 
of the air. Here, again, it is difficult to believe that words 
are being used in their literal senses. The accuser is Con- 
gressman Eugene Cox, of Georgia, one of the least liberal 
even of the Southern Congressmen. He has business con- 
nections with a small radio station in Georgia which has 
not fared as well at the hands of the FCC as he would have 
liked. He has persuaded his fellow legislators to make him 
chairman of an investigating committee, but hitherto the 
manifest bias of his attitude and the high-hahded methods 
he is adopting have done more damage to his reputation 
than to that of the Commissioners. Freedom has strange 
defenders. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Sicilian Economy 
(By a Correspondent) 


S ICILY has always been proverbially one of Italy’s poorest 
' provinces. It has suffered from an inadequate rainfall, 
the dry sjrocco winds, illiteracy, large estates and minute 
peasant holdings, and poor communications. Over-popula- 
tion forced its peasants to seek their living abroad; and 
most of the Italian settlers in North Africa, especially in 
Tunisia, have come from the island. Yet, in spite of its 
poverty, Sicily has played a not insignificant part in Italian 
economy. Citrus plantations and sulphur mines have pro- 
vided the largest part of the island’s income. 


SICILY’S SHARE OF ITALIAN OUTPUT 
(Percentages based on pre-war figures) 


Lemons ... Re as Se Cotton. ... Fe sour (oe 
Mandarines ted ee Large beans vile va aa 
Oranges ... oe. .»» 59 Sulphur ... Ke. oka 
Almonds ... a5 ie Asphalt ... ae 70-75 


As a producer of citrus fruit Sicily has been one of the 
main competitors of Spain and Palestine. Before the war 
its annual crop amounted to over 600,000 tons ; one-fourth 
of the crop was absorbed by local consumption, 170,000 
tons were shipped to Italy and 280,000 tons were exported 
to other countries. In recent years the whole export surplus 
has gone to Germany, under the German-Italian clearing 
agreement, which also provided for the export of the greater 
part of the Sicilian almond crop to Germany. 

_Wheat has been the main staple food of the island. Its 
yield per acre in Sicily is the lowest in Italy ; and only in 
years of good harvests has the wheat crop been sufficient to 
feed the 4,000,000 Sicilians. The recent Fascist “ battle for 
bread” provided for an expansion of the area under wheat 
in Sicily at the expense of the area under beans and pasture. 
To induce the peasants to sow more wheat, special bonuses 
were paid by the state for deliveries. Towards the end of 
1942, the bonus per quintal was raised to 135 lire; and 
the total price for wheat paid to the Sicilian peasants was 


310 lire, compared with 235 lire on the Italian mainland. . 


€ Sicilian vineyards are famous for the high alcoholic 
content of their wines, which before the war were exported 
to the United Kingdom. Cotton is the only important indus- 
the total price for wheat paid to the Sicilian peasants was 
Over 64,000 hectares. 

The mineral wealth of the island consists of sulphur and 
asphalt. Out of a total of 160 sulphur mines in the whole 


of Italy, 145 are in Sicily. Before the war they employed 
15,000 miners ; but since then the number of miners em- 
ployed has fallen, and the shortage of labour has resulted 
in diminished output. It is estimated that Sicilian sulphur 
production has fallen from 260,000 (the pre-war figure) to 
220,000 tons. Two-thirds of the output comes from a dozen 
big mines situated around Caltanissetta and Agrigento. The 
export of sulphur to Germany has greatly increased during 
the war—from 50,000 tons in 1940 to. over 200,000 tons in 
1942. Even so, the loss of Sicilian sulphur will not seriously 
endanger the German supply position, because the island’s 
production accounted for only one-tenth of total Axis 
supplies. 

Ragusa, which is now in Allied hands, is an important 
centre of the asphalt industry, on which Italian building and 
road construction are dependent. The annual output is 
about 300,000 tons. Since the war, asphalt rock has been 
increasingly used for the distillation of oil refined for lubri- 
cants ; and last October the consumption of Sicilian asphalt 
for any other purpose was prohibited. 
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‘The peculiar feature of the Sicilian economy is the sharp 
contrast between the coastal belt and the interior of the 
country. The economic life of the island is mainly concen- 
trated along the coast. The wheat areas are situated on the 
south-east and south-west; citrus, olives and wine are 
grown on the shores adjacent to the Messina Straits and 
en the western tip of the island. The numerous ports of 
Sicily are connected with the various economic areas: 
Catania is the sulphur port, with refining plants ; the base 
of Augusta, now captured, imports and refines mineral oils ; 
Syracuse is the base for trade with Tripoli; Licata, Porto 
Empedocle and Agrigento in the south are outlets for the 
trade in sulphur; Marsala in the west lives by the export 
of wine; Trapani and Palermo in the north are fishing 
centres—Sicily used to employ one-fourth of the Italian 
fishing flotilla; Palermo is also the largest centre of 
the import trade; Messina is the rail terminus and transit 
harbour for traffic with the peninsula. 

The interior of the island is very sparsely populated, 
because of lack of water and inadequate communications. 
This is the area of the latifundias, against which the Sicilian 
peasantry has struggled in vain. Thirty-six per cent of the 
total cultivated area belongs to less than 1 per cent of 
agricultural holdings. The typical holding of the peasant is 
between 1 and 3 hectares. The peasant economy has been 
extremely poor in large cattle and sheep ; and since the 
war inadequate supplies of fodder must have further 
Ciminished the number of cattle. Against this background 
of poverty and poor communications illiteracy has flourished 
about one-half of the Sicilian population is still illiterate. 

The occupation of the island will make some new demands 
on the Allied relief organisations. There will be an urgent 
need for imports of coal, cereals and phosphates. Phosphates 
can easily be imported from French North Africa ; and there 
will also be surpluses of cereals from North Africa after 
the new harvest. There are, however, no coal reserves to 
spare in the vicinity of the island. 

Railways and roads run mainly along the northern and 
eastern coasts. The most important railways connect 
Messina with Palermo in the north and Messina and Catania 
and Syracuse in the east. Only one railway runs across the 
island, from Catania to the neighbourhood of Palermo. The 
western part of the island possesses almost no communica- 
tions. This is probably one of the reasons why the fighting 
has so far been concentrated in the south and in the east, 
and not in the west. It is in the east that the attacker enjoys 
the immediate advantage of lines of communication. 





Argentina's Revolution 


[FROM A BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT] 


June 11th 

Tue overthrow of the Castillo Government on June 4th 
brought to a summary end an administration characterised 
by its stubborn and economically harmful policy of inter- 
national isolation. Argentina’s failure to implement the 
resolutions, adopted at the Rio de Janeiro Pan-American 
Conference in January, 1942, regarding the rupture of 
relations with the Axis, and its Government’s subsequent 
reaffirmation of a policy of absolute neutrality, lent strength 
to the belief abroad that the country was being led by men 
of pro-Axis sympathies. 

It would, however, be wishful thinking to assume that 
the revolution was primarily inspired by discontent with 
the Government’s foreign policy. It is certainly thought that 
the Army leaders who rose against Castillo had not failed 
to observe the growing armed strength of neighbouring 
South American countries, who have been receiving Lease- 
Lend supplies of armaments from the United States, while 
Argentina has not even been able to purchase such supplies. 
But the main motive for the revolt is to be found in internal 
affairs. 

The Castillo Government had but a few months to com- 
plete the statutory term of six years, and new presidential 
elections were scheduled to take place in September. Dr 
Ramon S. Castillo became President of the Argentine 


Republic after the resignation, throygh ill-health, of Dr ° 


Roberto M. Ortiz on June 24, 1942, but he had taken over 
the Government some two years previously owing to Dr 
Ortiz’s increasing blindness. Ortiz had worked to restore 
electoral freedom, and would, it is believed, have directed 
the country’s foreign policy towards closer collaboration 
with the United Nations. The work which he began was, 
however, set aside by the Castillo administration, which 
proceeded to obtain a political stranglehold on the country 
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such as would assure the election of Castillo’s nominee to 
the next presidency. To strengthen the Government’s 
position still further a state of siege was proclaimed 
throughout Argentina shortly before the Rio de Janeiro 
conference and was never raised. The pretext given at the 
time for this measure was the international situation, but, 
in effect, it enabled Castillo to quell political opposition 
and bring recalcitrant provincial governments to heel by 
Federal intervention. Financial scandals and a welter of 
internal speculation, which forced up the prices of articles 
of prime necessity, all contributed to fomenting an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and discontent. 

In the meantime, Castillo proceeded calmly to pave the 
wav for the election to the presidency of his chosen suc- 
cessor, Dr Robustiano Patron Costas, president of the 
Argentine Senate and the most powerful reactionary indus- 
trialist in the north of the republic. This kindled the final 
flame of open revolt against the Castillo oligarchy. Politic- 
ally, there was no hope for an opposition candidate and the 
election by “ fraude” of Patron Costas was regarded as a 
foregone conclusion. 


The Coup d’ Etat 


Careful plans for a coup d’état were prepared by the 
leaders of the army, and, at dawn on June 4th, an army, led 
by General Arturo Rawson, marched on the capital. The 
Government fied aboard the minesweeper Drummond, and 
early in the afternoon the revolutionary troops reached 
Government House and a Provisional Government was 
declared under the presidency of General Rawson. Differ- 
ences of opinion regarding the formation of a new Cabinet 
led to the resignation of General Rawson, and General 
Pedro P. Ramirez, Minister of War in the Castillo Govern- 
ment and real leader of the revolution, assumed the presi- 
dency and appointed a Cabinet, all of whom, with the 
exception of Sefior Jorge Santamarina, Minister of Finance 
and late president of the Bank of the Argentine Nation, 
hold military or naval rank. On June 5th, Dr Castillo 
presented his resignation, and Dr Miguel J. Culaciati, ex- 
Minister of the Interior, and Dr Daniel Amadeo y Videla, 
ex-Minister of Agriculture, were placed under arrest pend- 
ing the investigation of charges which have been laid 
against them. 

In some ways, the revolution of June 4th resembles the 
successful rising of September 6, 1930, which, led by 
General Uriburu, overthrew Hipolito Irigoyen’s second 
presidency. Both movements were led by the Army and 
both aimed to destroy internal corruption: But, under 
Irigoyen, the country had not been subjected to organised 
electoral fraud nor did there exist the grave international 
issues of world war and continental solidarity and defence. 
Comparing the revolutionary Governments of 1930 and 
1943, the Socialist newspaper Le Vanguardia observed :— 

In 1930 there existed an authentically legal government, 
bad, but none the less legal, and it was therefore dangerous 
to force the country off its constitutional rails. In 1943, after 
ten years of usurpation, the Government was the product 
of electoral fraud, and through the absence of true repre- 
sentation was, in reality, a de facto and corrupt government. 


The New Government’s Policy 


The Provisional Government has stated that constitu- 
tional rights will be restored. The country’s foreign policy 
has also been defined in the following official declaration : — 

The Argentine Republic affirms its traditional policy of 
friendliness and loyal co-operation with the nations of 

America, in accordance with existing pacts. With regard (0 

the rest of the world, her policy is, for the present, one of 

neutrality. 

In view of the resolutions of the Rio de Janeiro confer- 
ence, the second part of this declaration might appear (0 
be somewhat at variance with the first. It has, however, 
been supplemented by a second official statement that 
deeds, as well as words, will link Argentina more closely 
with the other American republics. Proof of this has already 
been seen in a decree prohibiting the use of code or cipher 
in international wireless communications. This conforms 
with resolution No. 40 of the Rio de Janeiro conference, 
under which the Governments of America were recom- 
mended to take steps to eliminate radio-telephonic and 
radio-telegraphic communications with the aggréssor states 
and occupied territories, except for official communications 
of the American Governments themselves. Under th¢ 
Castillo Government, radio messages had been limited 0 
seven hundred words a week per Government, but, 11 
practice, it was believed that the Axis Governments were 
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Splitting , 
the mighty atom 





It is recognised now that coal is a means to an end — 
or rather to many ends. Not merely something to burn 
for its heat, but a source of numerous valuable sub- 
stances that will be the basis of Britain’s post-war 
prosperity. 

The carbonising industries point the way to this modern 
treatment of coal. The process of gas-making splits up 
the coal into many different parts and extracts every 
ounce of value from it. Every 100 tons of coal used in 
the gas works produce 7,500 therms of gas, 50 tons of 
coke, 1,000 gallons of tar, 250 gallons of benzole, 
2,500 Ibs. of sulphate of ammonia and 300 lbs. of 
toluene. And the Gas Industry carbonises over 18 
million tons of coal annually. 


These valuable by-products of gas-making in turn 
yield over 2,000 chemical substances of tremendous 
value. Among them are explosives ; drugs such as 
M & B 693, novocaine, acriflavine and aspirin; 
sulphuric acid for electric batteries ; food flavourings ; 
baking powder and saccharine; camouflage paints; 
agricultural fertilisers; aviation spirit; and the 
chemicals from which plastics are made for use in a 
hundred and one ways from the ubiquitous ashtray to 
the essential fittings of our fighter aeroplanes. 


The Gas Industry in war, as in peace, plays an 
important part in the national economy, 
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BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION - LONDON - S.W.1 
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New Problems 


of Britain’s Post-War 


Export Trade 











EK. ERYONE is agreed upon the vital necessity 
after the war of rebuilding and expending 
Britain’s export trade. Obviously, too, any planning 
to that end which can be undertaken now without 
detriment to the war effort is in the national 
interest. 


A number of major developments in marketing 
technique have been greatly stimulated by the war 
and will play an important part in world trade in 
the peace. Propaganda, for example, has become 
not only a primary weapon of war and of inter- 
national relations. Its rapid development has been 
carefully noted by business men everywhere ; and 
we must anticipate that techniques little known 
before the 1930’s will now be a permanent factor 
in export marketing. New methods of market and 
economic research, too, have been evolved and 
matured, both by governments and by private 
enterprise confronted with totally new problems. 


In the development of these new techniques of 
propaganda and methods of research, the J. Walter 
Thompson Company have played a considerable, 
and in some cases a leading part. 


Before the war, we operated our own fully 
developed organizations in most of the important 
markets of the world. Now, with the exception of 
Stockholm, our organizations in Continental 
Europe are, of course, dormant, and we cannot 
predict what their post-war future will be. Some 
of our personnel, however, have escaped from 
France, the Low Countries and the Balkans, and 
their intimate knowledge of those areas will make 
it possible to interpret post-war developments there 
intelligently and realistically. 


Meanwhile, our operations have been continued 
not only in Great Britain and the United States, 
but in every one of the Dominions excepting New 
Zealand, as well as in India, Brazil, and the 
Argentine. 


At the moment, like everyone else, we are work- 
ing with a minimum of personnel and under con- 
siderable pressure. Reasonable correspondence and 
discussion, however, are possible, while some of our 
overseas offices are still able to do at least limited 
research and planning. We shall be glad to exchange 
views with anyone who is studying the post-war 
problem, irrespective of any prospect of business 
relationship. 


J. Walter Thompson 
Company Limited 
6 Grafton Street, London, W.1 
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using the quotas of satellite countries for their own ends. 
At the time, the Axis protested strongly against the limita- 
tion imposed, on the ground that it was placed at a dis- 
advantage, since the transatlantic cables were under the 
control of the United Nations ; and it is significant that the 
decree, removing even this concession, should have been 
issued within a few hours of the recognition, by Germany 
and Italy, of the new Provisional Government. It is only 
reasonable to assume that these events may eventually lead 
to a definite break with the Axis and the final closing 
of what has sometimes been referred to as the Axis back- 
door to the Americas. Such a step would not only be 
welcomed throughout the continent, but would restore the 
international prestige of a country, which is traditionally 
bound by close ties of friendship with Great Britain, and 
whose neutrality was recently officially “ deplored” by Mr 
Anthony Eden. It would also remove, in the future, such 
anomalies as the exclusion of Argentina—one of the world’s 
greatest producers of meat and grain—from the Inter- 
national Food Congress at Hot Springs. 


Aluminium Monopoly | 
in Canada 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


June 29th 


AN attack by the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation 
upon the Aluminum Company of Canada has served 
to crystallise in sharp outline one of the major issues of 
Canadian politics, for it presents the Socialist CCF in the 
role of opponent of monopolies and combines and, more 
important, it throws up directly the issue whether or not 
war policy should be directed consciously to the promotion 
of social ownership. 

The position of Mr Howe, the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, is that his department should not be used to destroy 
the competitive position of any industry. He admitted that 
the aluminium industry in Canada was not in competition. 
To the claim that it is a combine, he said: 


I dare say that is true. It has been a combine for a great 
many years and, I presume, it is a combine to-day. 

But the main objective of his department was to mobilise 
Canadian resources for war, and in obtaining war supplies 
of aluminium he had dealt with the only people in the busi- 
ness in the country, the Aluminum Company of Canada. 
If combine prosecutions were called for, the company would 
be here after the war. If its proceedings were deemed to be 
improper, he said, “ they can be investigated.” He added 
that the Government had no time to make war on a 
combine when it was at war with the Axis, even if it were 
inclined to do so. The Canadian Government has not been 
backward about Government ownership of the means of 
production in time of war. It has created 24 Crown com- 
panies and provided capital to the extent of $178,300,000 for 
them. It has financed physical assets to the extent of 
$642,700,000, in which it retains ownership. It has provided 
working advances to private industry amounting to 
$902,800,000, which is being repaid. Finally, it has allowed 
special depreciation to private industry furnishing its own 
capital for war expansions, and while 682 companies have 
received this treatment, the major item is an agreement 
allowing special depreciation amounting to $177,500,000 to 
the Aluminum Company. 

The story of aluminium expansion in Canada begins 
before the war. The company has spent $236,800,000 on 
expansions since 1937, including $70,000,000 for the great 
Shipshaw power station on the Saguenay River, one of the 
great electric projects of the world. Depreciation allowed 
upon these expansions is 60 per cent on Shipshaw and 100 
per cent on all aluminium facilities created since June, 1941. 
The method of depreciation is by setting aside five cents a 
pound out of the price of metal as sold. The company’s 
present war contracts amount to 3,090,000,000 pounds of 
aluminium, and the basic price is 15 cents on all recent 
contracts and 17 cents on certain earlier contracts. The price 
can be adjusted to cover increases in transportation and 
other costs, and the premium allowed at present on this 
account is two cents a pound. Pre-war capacity of alu- 
minium in Canada, with the company as sole pasiiecer, was 
100,000,000 pounds annually. 

In 1940, the company obtained a loan from the British 
Government, on a 20 per cent basis, of $55,600,000, with 
repayment waived under certain conditions. This loan was 
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applied to expanding aluminium capacity. The Canadian 
Government discussed with the company the question of 
obtaining more hydro-electric power, and the company 
went ahead with the development of the Shipshaw project 
at a cost estimated to be 4o per cent above peacetime costs, 
Funds for the further expansion of aluminium Capacity, 
mostly at Arvida, Quebec, adjacent to Shipshaw, were 
obtained by the company by advances on contracts and by 
further borrowing. The United States Metal Reserve Cor- 
poration advanced $68,500,000, the British Government 
$12,000,000 and the Australian Government $4,000,000, 
This method of financing aluminium expansion contrasted 
with the method followed in the United States, where 
aluminium expansions are government-owned. 

One phase of the attack upon the aluminium industry 
centres on price and the allegation of profiteering. In 1940, 
the British Government was paying the company 20 cents 
a pound. In 1941, the United States Government bought 
at 17 cents a pound and, when further contracts were en- 
tered, at 15 cents. Eighty per cent of the output goes to 
the United States and Canada, 15 per cent to Britain, and 
five per cent to Australia. Mr Coldwell, the CCF leader, 
argued that E. K. Davis, president of Aluminium, Ltd, 
parent company of Aluminum of Canada, had admitted 
that aluminium ingots could be produced at Arvida for 8.95 
cents a pound, in 1937, and that the present price should 
be six cents. To this, Mr Howe replied that the agreement 
could have been written that the price would be Io cents, 
in which case the capital would have had to be advanced 
to the company. The company’s books were open to his 
department, he said, and while the profits were reasonable 
in proportion to capital invested, the right of re-negotiation 
could be exercised (as with all war contracts) if necessary. 


Post-War Results 


But the main attack has concentrated on the position in 
which the company will be placed after the war. 

We are dealing, [said Mr Coldwell] with a group of indus- 
trial barons whose chief aim has been to make money and 
obtain world-wide power. 

He charged that the company would possess cost-free alu- 
minium facilities and the Shipshaw power plant, which 
would enable it to control the light metal industry of the 
world and also to undersell publicly-owned power in the 
north-eastern part of North America. 

From the parliamentary debate on aluminium, several 
results have already flowed. One CCF speaker, Mrs Grace 
MacInnis, a member of the British Columbia legislature, 
said : 

Shipshaw is one of the most valuable pieces of ammuni- 
tion for the CCF in the forthcoming elections. 

The CCF in Quebec has called upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to expropriate the properties of the aluminium com- 
pany, with the transfer of the Shipshaw power plant to the 
province of Quebec. Water power rights in Canada come 
within the jurisdiction of the provinces. 

Adding to his defence that his task was to enlist the 
aluminium combine in war production rather than attack 
it and, for the duration of war, the Government’s objec 
tive of war upon the Axis should take precedence over wat! 
upon combines, "Mr Howe reported that the demand for 
aluminium was still increasing. Recently, a further expat- 
sion of Allied aluminium capacity was reauired, -but the 
Canadian Government had taken the position that Canad: 


had reached its limit. He would not undertake to pu | 
Aluminium Company executives in the witness box under 


present circumstances ; 


I think it would be utter madness to start a battle betwee? 


the Government of Canada and our Canadian producer “ 
aluminium. 
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American Monetary Plethora 


N O country can fight a war on the present-day scale 
IN without far-reaching repercussions being felt upon 
its banking system. The developments in wartime banking, 
which are common to all countries, could be expected to 
be unusually large in scale in the United States because of 
the magnitude of the economic expansion that has accom- 
panied the onset of war. In the United Kingdom the war- 
time national income is about two-thirds larger than in 
peacetime ; but in the United States the expansion is 
already of the order of 100 per cent, and is by no means 
completed. This enormous increase has had to be financed. 
The annual report for 1942 of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System (from which the charts that 
accompany this article are reproduced) provides an 
admirably clear account of what has happened up to the 
present and some very stimulating reflections on what is 
to come. 

The wartime pressures on a banking system are twofold 
and complementary. In the first place, the expanding 
economy needs more money—both currency and credit— 
to finance its operations, The increase in monetary require- 
ments can be expected to be at least proportional to the 
expansion in the flow of national income, and there are 
strong influences, operating both on currency and on bank 
deposits, tending to make the increase still more rapid. A 
community at war both has more income than one at peace, 
and also chooses to hold a higher proportion of it in 
monetary form. Secondly, the Government deficit has to be 
financed. No belligerent Government has yet succeeded in 
covering 100 per cent of its expenses out of taxes and 
borrowings from individual incomes; there is always a 
substantial margin left that has to be borrowed from the 
banking system. Clearly, this may be inflation ; but it is not 
necessarily inflation, for it may be merely the counterpart 
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of the accumulation of idle money in the hands of 
persons and institutions who, for one reason or another, do 
not choose or cannot be compelled to put it at the direct 
disposal of the Government. In either case, inflation or no, 
there is a necessity for the banking system to take up very 
large blocks of Government debt. : f 

Both these pressures have been fully present in the 
United States. The total of “money in circulation ”—a net 
figure for all forms of currency, but excluding bank deposits 
—which was $7.7 billion at the end of 1939, had risen to 
$15.4 billion by the end of 1942, and is now over $17 billion. 
In the same three-year: period the total deposits of all 
banks (exclusive of interbank deposits) rose from $58.3 
billion to $88.4 billion, Both of these movements impose 
a strain on bank reserves. The issue of currency leads, in 
virtually every case, to a precisely equal reduction in the 
banks’ reserves, since banknotes, other than those issued 


by the Federal Reserve Banks, are now an insignificant part 
of the total circulation. Increase of deposits calls for an 
increase in reserves. Moreover, the required increase is 
more than proportional, since, within the total of deposits, 
there has been a shift from time deposits to demand 
deposits, against which higher reserve ratios are pre- 
cribed by law. In the three-year period the demand 
deposits of member banks of the Federal Reserve system 
(excluding interbank deposits) increased by 93 per cent, 
while time deposits increased by only 9 per cent. 

As for the banking system’s purchases of Government 
securities, these are amply illustrated by the fact that the 
investments of all banks in the country increased from 
$28.7 billion at the end of 1939 to $54.3 billion at the 
end of 1942. Four-fifths of this increase was accomplished 
in the last of the three years. The report includes an 
interesting table showing the disposition of the $47.8 billion 
increase in the Federal debt during 1942: 

OWNERSHIP OF U.S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


($ billions) 


Holdings Increase 
on Dec. 31, During 
1941 1942 1942 
Commercial banks .............. 21-8 41-3 19-5 
Federal reserve banks........... 2°3 6:2 3°9 
Mutual savings banks ........... 3:7 4-6 0-9 
Insurance companies............ 8-0 11-0 3-0 
Other investors :— 
Marketable issues............. 10-0 15 -2 5 -2 
Non-marketable issues ........ 8-5 21:1 12-6 
Federal agencies and trust funds :- 
SN SONNE 88 5s ee eee ews 7:0 9-0 2-0 
PAGING ISSUES So qx & Sisick siwedorsicn 2°5 3-2 0-7 
(yo 63 -8 111 -6 47 -8 


It is evident that a very large part of the burden of financing 
the deficit is being carried by the banking system. 


Methods of Expansion 


Even more interesting than these enormous figures are 
the methods by which the banking system has adapted 
itself to meet the pressures of wartime. This is illustrated 
by the first chart. For several years before the war the 
chief anxiety of the Federal Reserve Board had been to 
prevent the rapid expansion of the cash basis of the banking 
system from translating itself into an inflation of bank 
credit. The impelling force towards expansion was the 
inflow of gold. At the end of 1934—when the disturbances 
due to bank closings and currency devaluation can be 
assumed to have been completed—the gold stock of the 
United States amounted to $8.2 billion. At the same tume 
the reserve balances of the member banks of the Federal 
Reserve system amounted to $4.0 billion, of which $1.7 
billion was excess to requirements. In the ensuing six 
years, 1935-40, no less than $13.8 billion was added to 
the gold stock. As it came in, this gold added, dollar for 
dollar, to the reserve balances. In spite of their depletion 
by rising currency requirements, the total of member bank 
reserve balances had risen by the end of 1940 to $14.0 
billion, and of this total no less than $6.6 billion was 
excess to requirements, in spite of the increase in deposits 
and in spite of three separate increases in the required 
ratios (one of which was cancelled in the 1938 recession). 
In other swords, the cash basis of the American banking 
system was very seriously inflated—total reserves amounted 
to over 30 per cent of total deposits. 

The tide turned, as can be seen from the chart, at the 
beginning of 1941. Gold imports stopped after the first 
few months, while money in circulation and bank deposits 
went on increasing at an even faster rate. For the first time 
in many years, total member bank reserves started to fall, 
and, since reserve requirements were still rising, excess 
reserves fell more rapidly. The Federal Reserve authorities 
welcomed this tightening of the position—indeed, they 
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assisted it, since in November, 1941, the required ratios 
were once again raised to the maximum _ permitted 
by the law. Excess reserves, in consequence, fell from $6.6 
billion at the beginning of 1941 to $3.1 billion at the end. 


Stringency in New York 


These tendencies were continued throughout 1942. Total 
reserves tended to fall as currency was withdrawn, and, 
since required reserves continued to rise in step with 
expanding deposits, excess reserves fell even faster. In the 
second half of the year stringency began to develop. How 
this could be so requires a word of explanation. Throughout 
the year excess reserves of the member banks remained 
above $2 billion—that is, about one-sixth or more of the 
total reserves held by the member banks were excess to 
requirements. But they were unequally distributed through- 
out the country, as is shown by the second chart, and the 
New York City banks—and to a lesser extent those of 
Chicago—were beginning to reach a position in which their 
reserves barely covered the requirements. The war has set 
up several tendencies which drain funds out of New York. 
A large part of the funds raised by the Treasury in borrow- 
ing operations are provided by the chief money market of 
the country; but expenditures are increasing in places 
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remote from Wall Street. Furthermore, there is a tendency 
for out-of-town banks, faced with rising demands for cash 
and credit, to draw on their New York balances. If the 
New York City banks were not to go into debt to the 
Federal Reserve, it was necessary to supply them with cash. 

It is legitimate, however, to ask why they should not 
go into. debt. The Federal Reserve system can fairly be said 
to have got its start in the last war, when a precisely 
similar set of circumstances led the member banks to seek 
rediscounts amounting at one time in 1920 to $2.8 billion 
(a very large sum in those days), and until 1933 it was 
considered entirely normal for the member banks to be in 
debt to the Federal Reserve. Fear of rising interest rates 
can hardly be the explanation for the present reluctance 
to borrow, since the rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York was reduced to 4 per cent on the 
security of Government bonds and 1 per cent on other 
security. It appears to be the case that the banking dis- 
turbances of a decade ago, coupled with the ensuing period 
of super-plentiful credit, have left in the member bank 
mind a strong disinclination to be in debt to the system. 
Whether this unwillingness would be so readily respected 
by the Reserve authorities in time of peace is an open 
question. In wartime large subscriptions to Government 
issues by the New York City member banks are essential, 
and the authorities could not afford a situation in which 
the member banks preferred to stabilise their holdings 
rather than rediscount. But if the unwillingness to borrow 
survives into peacetime, it will constitute an important new 
element in the structure of American banking. 

Whatever may be the merits of this argument, the situa- 
tion was in fact met by steps taken on the initiative of the 
Federal Reserve Board. By three stages in August, Septem- 
ber and October, 1942, the reserve ratio required against 
demand deposits held by member banks in New York City 
and Chicago was reduced from 26 per cent to 20 per cent. 
Legislation was required to permit these reductions in the 
two “central reserve cities” without similar reductions 
for other member banks. At about the same time the 
Reserve Banks engaged in open-market purchases. The total 
of “Reserve Bank credit” (i.e, the “bank cash” created 
by the operations of the Reserve Banks), which had hardly 
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fluctuated at all since 1933, rose from $2.9 billion at the 
half-year to $6.7 billion at the end of the year—virtually 
all of this credit being provided, in the first instance, in 
New York. These two actions have been sufficient for the 
time being to meet the strains. On December 31, 1942, the 
member bank reserve position was as follows: 


($ millions) 


Central 
Reserve Reserve All 
City City Country Member 
Banks Banks’ Banks Banks 
Total reserve balances..... 5,180 5,122 2,850 13,117 
Of which, excess to require- 
an 451 1,020 904 1,988 
Excess as percentage of total. S87 19-9 31-7 15-6 


Further Expansion in Prospect 


The pressures, however, continue and may well increase. 
The total of excess reserves for the whole system has con- 
tinued to fall, and was only $1,210 million on July rst, 
1943, in spite of continued open-market purchases by the 
Reserve, and a further relaxation of requirements. The 
banking system will continue to be called upon 
to provide the currency and bank deposits required by a 
national economy that is still expanding. But this is not 
the major anxiety of the Board ; indeed, more than enough 
credit is likely to be created as a by-product of the banks’ 
contribution to the Federal deficit. It is this massive 
Government borrowing that is the dynamic factor in the 
situation. —The Government must sell its bonds; if no 
one else buys them, the banks must. And if the banks are 
to do it, the Federal Reserve system must see that they 
have the necessary reserves. 


This faces the Reserve authorities with something of a 


dilemma. They could meet the situation by progressively 
reducing the reserve requirements, But—on certain reason- 
able assumptions as to the rate of increase of money in 
circulation, the rise in the Federal deficit and the proportion 
of it to be taken by the banks—the reserve requirements of 
member banks would have to be reduced to a small fraction 
of 1 per cent by the end of 1944 if this, method were relied 
upon in isolation. Alternatively, the necessary bank cash 
could be provided by Federal Reserve open-market pur- 
chases —in which case the Reserve Banks’ holdings of 
Government securities would have to rise to nearly 
$26 billion. Member bank reserves, after meeting an in- 
crease of $12 billion in currency in circulation, would 
still be about $21 billion. In this case the cash basis of the 
American banking system would be nearly twice what :t 
was in 1939 and 70 per cent larger than it is now. A com- 
promise course suggested, by inference, in the Report would 
be to offset increases in currency in circulation by open 
market purchases and to offset reserve needs due to deposit 
growth by reduction in requirements. In this case, reserve 
requirements would be down to about 8 per cent. Federal 
Reserve open-market purchases of $12 billion would almost 
treble the present holdings, but the reserve balances of the 
member banks would remain stable, since the whole of 
this increase would be absorbed by currency withdrawals. 
None of these alternatives can be said to be very attrac- 
tive; but there is no escape from them. When so vast 
an expansion in the national income is combined with s° 
heavy a reliance on the banks for financing the Government, 
there is no method of preventing the emergence of truly 
stupendous problems of banking control. Either the 
American banking system will have to be allowed to operate 
with low reserves, or else reserves will have to be created in 
a volume which can hardly fail to be dangerously too large 
in a peace-time economy. This problem is, of course, in 
greater or less degree, common to all the belligerents. But 
it is vastly greater in America. In Great Britain, where the 
reserve ratios of the banks have remained fairly stable, the 
whole of the necessary elasticity has therefore been pro- 
vided by an expansion in “ member bank reserve balances ” 
—i.e., in bankers’ deposits at the Bank of England. These 
deposits have recently been rising at an average rate of 1} 
per cent per month. If this method were followed exclusively 
in America, an increase of something like 33 per cent per 
month would be in prospect. The difficulty arises from 
the combination of two factors—(a) the great increase in 
the national income, and (b) the comparatively small pro- 
portion of Government expenditure met by taxation. 
Neither factor is under the control of the banking autho- 
rities, but their combined effect is not calculated to 


Strengthen confidence in the stability of the American 
national economy. 
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Business Notes 


Canadian Currency Plan 


The text of Canada’s official commentary on the 
Keynes and White plans, rather diffidently entitled “ Tenta- 
tive Draft Proposals of Canadian Experts for an Inter- 
national Exchange Union,” has now reached this country. 
The proposals are intended to provide a working compromise 
between the British and American schemes, but in their 
technical provisions they approach much nearer to the 
White than to the Keynes plan. The International Exchange 
Union proposed in the Canadian plan would be endowed 
with a specific capital fund totalling $8,000 million and 
contributed by the member countries in gold and their 
domestic currencies very much on the lines of the White 
scheme. The monetary unit of the Union, referred to as the 
unit, would at first have the same gold content as the 
unitas, but whereas the gold content of the unitas would 
be irrevocably fixed, the Canadian proposals borrow from 
the Keynes scheme the suggestion that, by an appropriate 
majority of the member votes, the gold parity of the unit, 
and, therefore, of all currencies based on it, could be 
changed. The quotas and voting powers of member coun- 
ties would be determined by a formula giving due weight 
to such factors as their international trade, national income 
and gold and currency reserves, the Canadian plan at this 
point again inclining to the American model. Another 
important echo of the White scheme is the suggestion that 
member countries “abandon all restrictions on foreign 
exchange transactions, other than those required to control 
capital movements,” though in the Canadian scheme this 
proposal is conditioned by the proviso that such abandon- 
ment should only occur “as soon as the member country 
decides that conditions permit.” Although the Canadian 
plan makes this gesture to the cause of free exchange 
markets, it recommends as one of the measures to be 
applied to deficit countries that such countries should sell 
to the Union, for domestic currency, appropriate amounts 
of any reserves of gold or foreign exchange which its resi- 
dents may hold—a step which could hardly be taken 
without the operation of a strict form of exchange control. 
On the question of sanctions, the Canadian plan provides 
that a deficit country, before receiving help in excess of 
the normal limits, must “adopt and carry out measures 
recommended by the Union to correct the disequilibrium 
in its balance of payments.” A surplus country, on the other 
hand, will merely receive from the Union a report embody- 
ing an analysis of the causes of the depletion of its cur- 
rency in the hands of the Union and making the appro- 
priate recommendation on such matters as monetary and 
fiscal policies, exchange rates, commercial policy and inter- 
national investment. Elsewhere in the plan it is stated that 
member countries should give careful consideration to the 
views of the Union. On the question of exchange rates, the 
Canadian plan provides some measure of elasticity, any 
member country being allowed a single 5 per cent devalua- 
tion if it has drawn up to at least 50 per cent of its quota 
lor a period of twelve months. All other changes in rates 
must be sanctioned by a majority vote of the Union. It 
cannot be said that the Canadian experts have broken much 
fresh ground in their proposals, but by some judicious 
blending of the British and American plans they have 
perhaps contributed to the cause of ultimate international 
agreement, 


* * * 


No British Film Monopoly 


The Government has called a halt to Mr J. Arthur 
Rank’s policy of extending his already strong hold on the 
British film industry. On Tuesday Mr Dalton, President 
of the Board of Trade, announced in the House of Commons 
that the Government would “ not acquiesce in the creation 
of anything like a monopoly at any stage in the film in- 
dustry.” Mr Rank has undertaken not to secure control of 
additional cinemas or their booking arrangements, or of 
production studios, without the prior consent of the Board 
of Trade. Similarly, the chief shareholders in the Associated 
British Picture Corporation, Ltd—the Maxwell family and 
Warner Brothers—have undertaken not to dispose of their 
shares without consulting the Board of Trade. For the 
moment, the Government has probably gone as far as it 
was wise to go. There are now two large film groups: the 
formidable Rank group and the less influential, but poten- 


tially strong Associated British group. Given strong and 
independent leadership in Associated British—the chairman- 
ship, vacated last week by the resignation of Mr A. G. Allen, 
has not yet been filled—there are the elements of healthy 
competition. To go further at this stage and attempt to dis- 
member the Rank “empire” might—for reasons given in 
The Economist on July 3rd—do much more harm than 
good. The Board of Trade’s intervention, however, provides 
merely an interim solution. Everything will now depend 
on Mr Rank’s ability to put his wide powers to construc- 
tive use, and on the direction which wii! be given to the 
Asscciated British enterprise. The task of establishing the 
British film-making industry on a healthy basis after the 
war will not be easy. Mr Rank has shown considerable 
ability in securing a strong foothold in the business ; he 
has yet to show that he can secure a strong foothold for 
British films at home and abroad. Competition from the 
all-powerful American industry is, and will continue to be, 
very strong, and any attempt to imitate “Hollywood ” films 
is likely to fail. American competition can only be met by 
originality and high quality, which were the secret of the 
successful, if small, French film industry before the war. 


* - x 


Shipping in the Commons 


During the debate on shipping in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday, Mr Noel Baker, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport, announced 
the three principles that are to guide the Government’s 
policy after the war. First, Great Britain “ must” continue 
to have a large and efficient mercantile marine ; shipping is 
vital to the country not only in war but also in peace— 
before the war it was “ the greatest of our export industries.” 
Secondly, the Government would be prepared to collaborate 
with other like-minded Governments in establishing con- 
ditions in which the shipping of the world could be 
efficiently and economically carried on. Sir Arthur Salter, 
Joint Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War 
Transport, underlined the need for international collabora- 
tion. Mr Noel Baker saw the main hope for the prosperity 
of the Merchant Navy in an expansion of international 
trade, but he rightly emphasised that British shipping can- 
not expect its proper share of this trade unless it could 
give efficient service. In his view, the expansion of air 
transport is unlikely to have an adverse effect on shipping, 
especially in the cargo branch. As an example, he pointed 
out that a single cargo vessel of moderate size carried 
three times as much in a normal year as the whole of the 
United States domestic airlines carried in 1940. As the 
third principle, Mr Noel Baker reaffirmed the Government's 
intention to ensure the best possible conditions for the 
officers and men of the merchant marine who are serving 
the country so well during the war. Asked by Mr Shinwel! 
whether the Government intended to nationalise shipping, 
Mr Noel Baker replied that this was not now proposed by 
the Government, unless a new decision was reached by 
Parliament. Both Sir Arthur Salter and Mr Noel Baker 
paid high tribute to America’s gigantic shipbuilding effort. 


* * * 


Sweden and Gold 


Last week’s House of Commons debate on economic 
warfare, and, in particular, the speech by Sir Ralph Glyn, 
brought to light some new and interesting information about 
the trade between Sweden and Germany and the manner 
in which it is being financed. An important recent develop- 
ment in the financial relations between these two countries 
is the refusal by Sweden to accept gold in payment for 
exports to Germany. Gold is still accepted in small amounts 
in payment for the dues paid by Germany for the notoriou: 
military transit traffic to and from Norway. But merchan- 
dise trade is, as far as possible, kept in strict bilateral! 
equilibrium. The reasons which have induced Sweden to 
refuse gold are not those that led to a similar decision in 
the later stages of the first World War. Then, Sweden, was 
being drawn into the whirlpool of the world wide inflation 
which affected neutrals as well as belligerents and which. 
in the case of Sweden, found its technical basis in a steady 
increase of the Riksbank’s gold reserve. Sweden wisely en- 
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deavoured to isolate itself from this development by stopping 
gold imports and allowing the exchange rate of the kronor 
to find its equilibrium at a level higher than that indicated 
by the gold parity. On this occasion, there is no gold infla- 
tion in Sweden. The latest available return of the Riksbank, 
that for last April, shows a gold holding of Kr. 758 millions, 
which is Kr. 142 million higher than the figure for April, 
1942, but little greater than the reserve held at the outbreak 
of the war in Europe. The refusal to accept German 
gold is probably due to a more immediately practical con- 
sideration: the virtual certainty that the gold will be metal 
looted from one of the occupied countries and the fear that 
awkward claims for restitution may arise after the war. Even 
’ when accepting gold for transit dues, Sweden would be well 
advised to bear this particular point -in mind. The plea 
that “it was only a little one ” will not serve as an effective 
answer to the charge of accepting stolen goods. The other 
interesting point arising out of the discussion of Swedish- 
German trade is that, in order to measure the bilateral trade 
which Sweden is endeavouring to maintain in strict equi- 
librium, that country has devised a “ man-hours ” standard 
of exchange parities. The principal items in the trade be- 
tween the two countries are coal from Germany and iron 
ore from Sweden. These are being exchanged, not on any 
basis of prices, but on an equation based on the respective 
man-hours devoted to the production of a given quantity 
of each of these materials. The setting up of this clumsy 
and obviously imperfect standard of values is a measure of 
the break-down of the normal mechanism of prices and 
exchanges under the stress of war conditions. 


* * * 


Mexico’s Silver 


The US Treasury has within the last few days revealed 
one of the most interesting Lend-Lease proposals ever put 
to it by a would-be recipient. It came from Mexico, which 
is, apparently, suffering from a shortage of silver for mone- 
tary purposes, and which was hoping to get the situation 
remedied by the receipt of silver on Lend-Lease terms from 
the vast reserves of the US Treasury. When asked to amplify 
this request with its strong—nay, over-powering—suggestion 
of shipping coals to Newcastle, the Mexicans explained that 
their shortage of silver for coinage purposes was entirely 
due to the devotion with which they had applied themselves 
to the task of selling all their available silver output to 
satisfy industrial requirements in the United States. Accord- 
ing to the US Treasury spokesman, “the proposal is not 
being seriously considered.” But who can blame the Mexi- 
cans for making it? They have recently seen the US offjcial 
import price for silver raised from 35c. to 45c. an ounce 
purely for their benefit. Why, then, should not the US 
Treasury stretch the point a little further by lending back 
to Mexico some of the silver bought and paid for in the 
American market? The proposition, no doubt, seemed all 
the more reasonable to Mexico as a considerable part of the 
proceeds of the silver sales to the United States goes to 
provide the compensation which Mexico is paying to ex- 
propriated American owners of oil properties. It was cer- 
tainly worth trying. It may well be that when the detailed 
story of Lend-Lease—both in its forward and reverse 
gears—comes to be told, it will reveal transactions as fan- 
tastic as that hatched in Mexico City, which will not merely 
have been proposed, but actually carried out. 


* * * 


A Scandalous Procedure 


After a decade of unilateral defaults, total and partial, 
there is still something rather startling about the methods 
adopted by the Companhia America Fabril of Brazil to 
escape full liability on some £484,000 of first mortgage 
sterling debentures, repayable at present at 103 on due 
notice. A section of the Brazilian Court of Appeals has 
decided, in face of a contrary statement in the trust deed, 
that the debentures are repayable, substantially, in local 
currency at the rate ruling at the time of the loan. A 
request has been lodged for a hearing before the full Court 
of Appeals. Meanwhile a meeting of the company, convened 
for Wednesday last, to sanction the repayment on the basis 
of the earlier decision, was adjourned sine die on the read- 
ing of letters from the Treasury, stating that to accept the 
proposals, or to fail to oppose them, would infringe the 
Defence (Finance) Regulations. Since, as things stand, 
holders will receive £42 odd instead of £103, with a con- 
siderable sacrifice in accrued interest, the matter is, in itself, 
one of some substance, while its implications are of the 
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greatest importance. It is evident that the matter 
concerns both the Treasury and the Foreign Office 
and the authorities may intervene. In any case no 
action should be taken by the bondholders which might 
be construed as accepting the existing position until al! 
legal recourse has been exhausted. The matter has a further 
importance in view of the precedent it would set arid of the 
fact that Brazil is: talking of a new plan to replace the debr 
agreement, expiring in March next. The action of the 
Brazilian Court undermines the whole basis of the original 
loan contract. There can be no question but that the pro- 
vision that payment was to be in sterling—with an option 
to accept payment in US dollars—was the principal factor 
in determining the rate of interest charged. No one in his 
senses would have lent to Brazil on any other basis in 
1924. At present Brazil is plainly able to meet her commit- 
ments and it is high time that the whole matter of gratuitous 
defaults was taken in hand. Otherwise ail countries, bor- 
rowers and lenders alike, will suffer from the disrepute into 
‘which the finance of overseas ventures has fallen. 


* x * 


Profit Sharing and Wage Policy 


If correctly reported, Sir Edward Wilshaw has stated 
that the staff bonus under the profit-sharing scheme of 
Cable and Wireless amounted to no less than §0 per cent of 
salaries for last year. Under the original agreement, the 
excess Over a standard revenue was to be split in three parts, 
one going to the staff, one to shareholders and one in 
reduction of charges. At the recent annual meeting, Sir 
Edward ignored the staff share and mentioned that the 
excess was split in two. He did not, however, give a clear 
indication as to what the shareholders would receive as a 
result. The amount involved under the bonus to staff ‘mus: 
be a very large sum, even if it was only 50 per cent for the 
junior grades and rather less for others. If this sum has 
been taken out of one-third of the excess over the standard 
revenue, the total excess must be very large indeed, and 
the shareholders should be told of its amount. Ignorant of 
it, they are in a very poor position as compared with those 
who know and may be induced to part with their holdings 
on terms which would certainly not be attractive if. they 
knew the full facts. If this bonus is, wholly or in part, 
regarded as a cost before arriving at the standard revenue, 
it seems that both the shareholder and the public user of 
the service are being made to suffer as against their position 
under the original understanding of a tripartite division. 
Equally, in either case the shareholder ought to be at least 
as well informed as anyone else. No one wishes to deny to 
workers, who may not be paid for overtime, a bonus for 
work well done, but there must be reason in its amount. 
There can be no question but that, were the group exposed 
to competition, they could not make extravagant grants to 
staff, any more than they could pay inordinately high 
dividends. The dividend, in fact, remains unchanged and 
there has been no proper communication of the bonus pay- 
ment to those who should receive an equivalent benefit. 


* * * 


Wages Negotiating Machinery 


At the present time a number of unions are eithe: 
seeking, 6r have just obtained, wage increases, and it seems 
appropriate to consider the machinery by which such in- 
creases are being sought or have been secured. The workers 
in passenger transport undertakings were last week granted 
an increase of 4s. 6d. in their weekly war wage. This was 
the outcome of negotiations between the unions concerned 
and the London Passenger Transport Board, the Nationa! 
Joint Industrial Council for the Road Transport Industry 
and the National Council for the Omnibus Industry in 
regard to the operatives of the LPTB, the municipal under- 
takings in Britain and the private companies in England 
and Wales respectively (separate negotiations are being 
carried on with private companies in Scotland), The 
rejection by a special Arbitration Tribunal of their claim 
for improved wages and working conditions caused dis- 
satisfaction among bus workers—in some cases they resorted 
to strike action—and their executives, who had been in- 
structed to press for a favourable settlement, made a direct 
approach to Lord Leathers. The present settlement not only 
means the reversal of the special Tribunal’s decision, but 
it raises acutely the whole question of arbitration machinery. 
It is unlikely that any fresh evidence to support the claim 
was advanced in the interval of six weeks since the award 
was made, and its reversal after so short an interval 15 
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MICHAEL FARADAY (1791-1867) 


Assistant and successor to Sir 
Humphry Davy in the Laboratory 
of the Royal Institution, Michael 
Faraday succeeded him in the chair 
of chemistry. A friend wrote of him: 
“In the formation of this man, beauty 
and nobleness coalesced to the ex- 
‘clusion of everything vulgar and low.” 








iar 


HE electrical investigations of Faraday 

opened fresh paths into the unknown. 
His discoveries were vast and. included 
electro-magnetism, magnetic rotations, 
induced currents, identity of electricity from 
various sources, conductivity of liquids and 
solids, and: hydro-electrics. 












He originated 
such standard terms as lines of magnetic 
force, electrodes, electrolyte and electrolysis. 
Electrical research occupied him for forty years, 
but at the same time he made major contri- 


butions to chemical science. The experience 
gained in the application of the discoveries 
of men like Faraday is responsible for the 
high standard of the electrical products of 
the Brush Company. 
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not likely to increase the workers’ respect for arbitration 
machinery or their desire to seek arbitration. In some 
respects the position is analogous to the railway workers’ 
claim. Dissatisfaction with the Railway Tribunal’s decision 
on the part of the locomen’s union led the three railway 
unions to formulate a collective claim, which was settled 
not by arbitration but by direct negotiation with the Railway 
Executive Committee. It will be interesting to see what 
results are produced by the newly-established negotiating 
machinery in ihe coal-mining industry. The National Board 
held its first meeting last week, and considered a claim 
for increased holiday pay and for higher juvenile rates. 


x x x 


American Exchange Regulations 

Some tightening of the exchange regulations applied in 
the United States was announced by the US Treasury at 
the end of last week. An immediate prohibition has been 
placed on the export of cheques, bills of exchange, securi- 
ties or currency to any “blocked country” other than 
China. The countries concerned are those whose funds in 
the US have been blocked. They include all enemy and 
enemy-occupied countries, Spain, Portugal, Finland, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the various French African territories. Any 
traveller to these countries will be able to take only $50 in 
currency with him, but there are no such restrictions on 
the amount of traveller cheques, letters of credit and similar 
instruments which may be taken out of the United States. 
The new regulations also prohibit the import of cheques, 
bills of exchange, or promissory notes from these blocked 
countries from August 25th next. It should be noted that 
these new regulations merely reinforce already existing 
restrictions on free financial dealings with countries whose 
assets in the US have been blocked. They are, therefore, 
questions of economic warfare and not of currency defence. 
The US dollar needs no such artificial protection at the 
moment. Dealings in sterling and in the various South 
American currencies, for example, are perfectly free, the 
only control being that intended to ensure that the financial 
transactions in question do not benefit the enemy. 


* * * 


Control of Building Materials 


In a statement published with the annual accounts of 
British Plaster Board, Ltd., Lord Belper, the chairman, 
urged the Government.to make known its plans about the 
conditions in which the heavy demand for building 
materials is to be met after the war. 
As things are at present, we are uncertain whether private 
enterprise is to be responsible for meeting those requirements 
or whether the Government is to assume that responsibility. 
In the absence of decisions being made by the Government, 
I am afraid that a shortage may arise, with consequent delay 
of the building programme which is universally agreed to be 
of paramount importance and urgency. 
The Government’s post-war building policy was outlined 
by Lord Portal, Minister of Works, during a debate in the 
House of Lords on June 2nd. He made it plain that there 
would be no return to pre-war conditions, that there must 
be a system of priorities to ensure that essential needs are 
met first, “ during the first two years at any rate, and pro- 
bably thereafter.” ‘The magnitude of the building programme 
to be carried out after the war can hardly be known with 
precision at this stage; even less can be known about its 
composition and geographical distribution. Nevertheless, the 
rudiments of a programme can, and should, be prepared now 
and are, in fact, being worked out by the Ministry of Works. 
The question at issue is not whether private industry or the 
Government is to be responsible for supplying the materials. 
They are being supplied by private enterprise now. 
What is pertinent is whether they should be supplied on 
the terms of the industries concerned or whether the 
Government should take steps to ensure efficiency in their 
production, a greater measure of standardisation and 
reasonable prices. Lord Portal’s speech on June 2nd sug- 
gested that the Government intends to adopt the second 
course. He drew attention to the need for bringing down 
_ costs after the war. He has appointed a Controller of Ex- 

perimental Building Development and he has established 
a costing section to provide the Ministry with yardsticks 
of costs. If prices are to be prevented from rising after the 
war they will have to be controlled. But there is no reason 
why the prospect of a supervision of the prices of building 
materials after the war should give rise to a scarcity of 
supplies. The precise magnitude and nature of the post-war 
demand for materials can fiardly be foreseen at present, 
whether prices are to be controlled or not. But it would 
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naturally be to the advantage of manufacturers to assist in 
the fulfilment of the post-war building programme if the 
Government would inform them as soon as possible of the 
conditions in which materials will have to be supplied and 
in what volume they are likely to be needed. A reasonably 
steady building programme over a long period of years, 
such as is envisaged by the Government, should ensure a 
steadier market for materials than in the past and, conse- 
quently, should enable manufacturers to plan ahead with 
greater, not less, assurance than before. 


* x x 


Looking Ahead 


The speech of the chairman of Ruston and Hornsby, 
Ltd.—makers of internal combustion engines—at the com- 
pany’s annual meeting on July 8th deserves special com- 
ment for its realism. Mr. Sharply is aware of the necessity 
as well as the difficulties of re-establishing a large export 
trade in internal combustion engines. He realises that “ con- 
ditions will never again be the same as before the war ” and 
that “ flexibility of mind and alertness of brain will be more 
than ever essential.” In some of the former export markets 
huge factories have been set up, which, by concentrating on 
a limited range of engines, will be able to sell at prices at 
which the numerous small British manufacturers will be 
unable to compete, unless they put their house in order. In 
Mr Sharply’s view, the costs of British manufacturers could 
be brought down by the adoption, in peace, of the war- 
time principle of dividing the industry into groups of con- 
cerns, each concentrating on a limited number of sizes and 
types, but with a combined export organisation. The possi- 
bilities of the peacetime application of such a division of 
labour seem worth examining by other industries also, 
though it must be remembered that conditions will be 
different after the war, in the sense that labour and materials 
will no longer be scarce and the market no longer guaran- 
teed. The danger of grouping in peace is that it may lead to 
price-fixing, which may cancel the immediate technical 
advantages derived from the concentration of production. 
If this danger can be avoided—and in the case of an in- 
dustry with a large export market it is probably less real— 
the application of the grouping principle might be an impor- 
tant means of reducing costs. 


* x * 


Powell Duffryn Developments 


Despite the difficulties with which collieries were and 
are faced, Powell Duffryn Steam Coal Company succeeded 
in achieving a further measure of recovery in the year ended 
March 31st last. A substantial part of the improvement was 
due to completion of the purchase of the ordinary capital 
of Welsh Associated Collieries, which, moreover, paid an 
increased dividend. The position has now been reached 
where only the preference capital of the two subsidiaries, 
Welsh and Powell Duffryn Associated, is held by the public, 
and it is possible to look forward to a time when the outlook 
will be sufficiently clear to warrant a proposal for a con- 
solidation of the group into one company. An important 
development which occurred towards the end of last year, 
but, presumably, in time to affect earning power, was the 
acquisition of the whole capital of Cory Bros. by PDAC. 
The capacity of the group is increased by two million tons, 
or some Io per cent of the estimate for pre-war potential. 
Cory Bros. have also substantial assets abroad, including 
marine oil bunkering depots, oil storage capacity, and leases 
upon oil lands in Trinidad. Although the group had sub- 
stantial overseas depots, and was interested in coke ovens 
and engineering works at home, there has been no previous 
mention of any interest in the competing fuel. It is, there- 
fore, not surprising that the chairman of PDSC, Mr. Edmund 
L. Hann, considers the development of substantial import- 
ance, as the oil side of the business is believed to have con- 
siderable potentialities. It would appear from his remarks 
that adequate provision has now been made for losses of 
overseas subsidiaries, and that the allocation for tax has 
been ample. In fact, the increase in net profit was in part 
due to an adjustment of tax liability in favour of the com- 
pany, and this should have a continuing influence on 
dividends. 


* * * 


The Furniture Trade 


Among the subjects which the National Federation of 
Furniture Trade Unions is discussing at its annual confer- 
ence this week, the post-war reconstruction of the furniture 
industry will receive a great deal of attention. The furni- 
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ture trade as such has undergone a severe contraction in 
wartime, and is likely to face an expansion after the war, 
when the demand for furniture of all kinds will be very 
great. Before the war, between 120,000 and 150,000 workers 
were engaged in the production of furniture; to-day, utility 
furniture, which accounts for all the furniture now being 
produced, employs fewer than 6,500 workers. Before the war, 
there were between 8,000 and 9,000 separate manufacturers 
and manufacture-retailers; to-day the number has been re- 
duced to approximately 160 productive units—a very re- 
markable feat of concentration. It is.estimated that employ- 
ment will have to be found for about 100,000 workers now 
in the Forces or in other industries, but, while labour will 
be plentiful, material will be in short supply. Before the 
war the industry used about £7 million worth of timber and 
plywood per annum, and it is unlikely that shipping space 
will be available immediately after the war to bring in 
sufficient timber imports. A joint committee of representa- 
tives of the unions and the employers are submitting re- 
construction proposals to the Board of Trade; the unions 
have drawn up a programme for the organisation of the 
industry, which includes the establishment of a joint control 
commission, responsible to the Board of Trade, with statu- 
tory powers of regulation and with the function of laying 
down minimum standards of material and construction (such 
as are provided by the utility scheme). The unions are also 
asking for the establishment of the guaranteed pay-week 
and holidays with pay ; the 40-hour week, without reduc- 
tion of wages; and facilities for technical training. The 
unions are pressing for immediate wage increases, and are 
considering ways and means of consolidating their own 
organisation. The Federation provides an example of the 
present trend of trade union organisation. It was formed in 
1940, when it was proposed to apply the Trade Boards Act 
to furniture making, and the need for more regular contact 
between the various unions ‘became apparent. The next step 
was the formation of a Joint Industrial Council, and both 
Trade Board and the JIC seem to have worked satisfac- 
torily. The Federation aims at strengthening its own organi- 
sation by developing regional federated committees in eleven 
main areas. The dominant place in the organisation is occu- 
pied by the National Amalgamated Furnishing Trades Asso- 
ciation, with 32,000 members ; the total membership includes 
members of the two general workers’ unions, the 
upholsterers, wood-cutting machinists, wood-workers’, dis- 
tributive workers’ and french polishers’ unions—in all about 
§0,000 workers. 


* * * 


Cotton Trade Recruits 


One problem of the cotton industry is the steady de- 
cline in new recruits during recent years. Numerous factors 
have contributed to the reluctance to enter the industry. 
The higher standard of education, the desire for better 
housing and the prospects of other employment (partly made 
known by Juvenile Employment Bureaux) have given 
school-leavers in cotton districts new ideas on employ- 
ment to set against conditions in their traditional occupa- 
tions. The cotton industry had relatively less attractive 
conditions to offer than other fields of employment. Earn- 
ings were irregular, continuity of employment was un- 
certain, prospects of promotion were discouraging and 
amenities in most factories were few. The industry is faced 
with the problem not only of a shortage of labour in the 
post-war years, but of a steady rise in the average age of 
Operatives, unless some means can be found to attract 
new workers, and particularly young workers. The Master 
Cotton Spinners’ Federation has examined the problem 
and has published a report in which the deterrents to new 
entrants are discussed and analysed. The report recom- 
mends a starting wage of 20s. a week for boys and girls 
aged 14 years, rising by half-yearly increments to 35s. for 
women at 18 and 63s. for men at 21. The report advises 
that operatives should be encouraged to attend technical 
schools in order to qualify for early promotion. It recom- 
mends the appointment of health supervisors, and that 
greater attention should be paid to making the mills more 
pleasant to work in, by means of dust elimination, the 
teduction of noise, the provision of adequate cloakroom 
and washing facilities and rest rooms. The Master Spinners 
believe that the putting into effect of its recommendations 
will attract more labour. to the mills. It considers that in 
the case of men the economic factors have exerted most 
influence, while among women considerations of amenities 
are most important. The report suggests that, since its 
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wage proposals would raise labour costs, there should be a 
general redistribution of labour, particularly in mule 
spinning mills. The Master Spinners are to discuss their 
proposals with the trade unions concerned and with the 
Cotton Board. It is a healthy sign that such discussions 
should be initiated by the spinning employers, and a 
measure of their concern that the industry’s future labour 
force should be adequate. But in the last resort the prospects 
which the cotton industry can offer to its workers depends 
on its ability to produce the right kind of goods at com- 
petitive prices. 


Suburban and Provincial Equity 


It may be recalled that towards the end of last year 
Suburban and Provincial Stores, controlled by John Lewis 
& Company, put through a scheme for the conversion of the 
then existing ordinary capital into 3 per cent cumulative 
preference capital in the face of considerable oppgsition. It 
is now proposing to convert the outstanding 5 per cent 
debentures, and a. number of other mortgages, into 5 per 
cent cumulative preference capital on a pound for pound 
basis, a tribute to the considerable improvement in 
Status since the debentures were issued. The accounts 
for 1942-43 show a I§5 per cent improvement in the 
revenue of the subsidiaries, but a small decline in earnings 
from other sources. Rather over half the total disclosed 
revenue is taken in taxation, including estimated EPT, and 
the 3 per cent preference dividend is not fully covered. In 
their statement, the directors express the view that, while 
EPT runs, there will be nothing for the ordinary capital, 
but that the cushion should protect the preference divi- 
dends. They also say that the outlook, perhaps for some 
time after the war, is unfavourable to storés, especially to 
those engaged in the furniture trade, and they go on to 
state that “any shareholder, who may find that he really 
can obtain any such price as is now quoted upon the Stock 
Exchange, that is to say 3s. and even more (for the 2s. 
erdinary) should think carefully before deciding not to take 
that chance.” The price of these shares, mainly held by 
the controlling interest, has ranged between 13d. and 3s. 9d. 
over the past eighteen months. It may be that the board is 
right in its assessment of the position. It is, however, most 
unusual and most undesirable, that a board of directors 
should comment in such terms on the market quotation. 
If they wish to give information to their shareholders the 
way is wide open before them. They have only to state what 
allowances they have made for EPT and what for tax and to 
clarify the position as regards depreciation and the valua- 
tion of certain assets. If they do that, everyone can judge 
for himself. Until that is done, there is nothing in the 
accounts which contradicts the belief that, once EPT is 
done with, the group might suffer a heavy fall in earning 
power and still secure a very fair return on its equity. 


* * * 


Canadian Municipal Credit 


The question of achieving a reasonable settlement of 
some at least of the Canadian municipal financial disputes 
has come to the fore once again. In the case of one of the 
more long standing defaults, that of Moose Jaw, the Local 
Government Board of Saskatchewan has been holding an 
enquiry since early 1937. Principally, it would seem, because 
this enquiry acts as a stay of proceedings against the munici- 
pality, it was not terminated until the end of last year, when 
the City petitioned for a further enquiry at any time. In the 
circumstances, evidence was submitted by the City and the 
Debenture Holders’ Committee, which, it is understood, the 
Board are considering. There the matter rests, according to 
the latest information available. In the more recent case of 
Montreal, there is reason to believe that the differences 
between the London view and that of the City have been 
narrowed still further, and, once the municipal elections are 
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out of the way—this is understood to be a matter of days— 
it is possible that further negotiations will be undertaken. 
Meanwhile, nothing further has been heard of Alberta, but 
the entry of a new regime into office should favour a more 
reasonable attitude towards the bondholder. While full 
figures are not available, it is understood that in all three 
cases—and certainly in that of Montreal—the debtors are 
now prosperous. If this reduces their need to rely upon 
borrowing, it certainly makes it easier for them to meet 
their debts, and it is high time that they developed a greater 
sense of responsibility The general view in Canada remains 
that, in the case of a municipal default, it is the business of 
the City, or at most of the State, and not that of the 
Dominion. At the same time, the Dominion has already 
broached the subject of a wider responsibility for state 
affairs, and none of the three State Premiers who rejected 
the suggestion is now in office. It is time that the finances 
of local authorities were put in order, and provision made to 
see that they are kept on a sound basis. The exact pay- 
ment made to overseas bondholders may be of minor im- 
portance, compared with securing that reform, but it must 
be considered as an essential part of it. 


x x «x 


Vegetable Production 


Commercial vegetable growers have had to fill the gap 
caused by the loss of imports, which in 1938 amounted to 
653,000 tons. In addition, the shortage of other foods has 
led to an increase in the demand for vegetables. Average 
pre-war consumption per head was 1} lbs. weekly; the 
war has made it desirable that 2} Ibs. a week should be 
consumed. Much has been done by individuals to grow their 


own vegetables, but the commercial grower must be relied © 


upon by the larger part of the population. The Ministries of 
Agriculture and Food set a programme of vegetable growing 
each year, and every county has its acreage target for each 
kind of vegetable. Attention is also paid to securing regularity 
in supplizs, as far as possible. The acreage under vegetables 
last year was 55.1 per cent above the pre-war level, and 
about 4 million tons of vegetables are being produced— 
an increase of a million tons ; thus the import gap has been 
filled. The increases in some crops have been remarkable. 
Supplies of home-grown tomatoes have increased fifteenfold, 
and they now exceed in the May-November period the totals 
available for sale during the corresponding period in 1939. 
Onion production, though still small, has multiplied by ten 
(more than a quarter of a million tons used to be imported), 
and is expected to be substantially greater this year. Carrot 
production has more than met demand ; in 1941 there was 
difficulty in disposing of the crop. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, in giving these facts, points out that there are difficulties 
in the production of green vegetables, the supply and price 
of which occasioned much comment in the winters of 1940-1 
and 1941-2. At the beginning of this year, prices were con- 
trolled and the position eased. Cauliflower and broccoli pro- 
duction increased by 28 per cent last year over 1939, and 
brussels sprouts by 25 per cent. Further increases are ex- 
pected. To achieve the extra production flower crops have 
been cut to a quarter of the pre-war acreage, and restrictions 
have been placed on glass-house crops. There are no figures 
for home fruit preduction;.imports of fresh fruit were nearly 
a million and a-half tons, and of canned and bottled fruits 


over 200,000 tons. This gap cannot be filled, but in vegetable’ 


production, the commercial growers have done service equal 
to that of the farmers. It is a pity that the successful 
record of vegetable production has not been matched in 
vegetable distribution and prices. 


* > *« * 
Fish Dockworkers Strike 


The process of de-casualising dock labour was begun 
in 1941, and in September of that year the National Dock 
Labour Corporation, Ltd. (which is managed by represen- 
tatives of employers and dockers) was formed to finance, 
promote and administer schemes for securing a regular, 
sufficient and mobile labour force. Lumpers, who unload 
fish, are now being brought into the schemes. In general, 
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they are guaranteed 6s. for each turn not worked (up to a 
maximum of eleven turns), and a week’s holiday with pay. 
On their side, the dockers have to handle ordinary cargoes 
if there is no fish to be landed, and they must be mobile, 
The major fish ports are being included in the schemes. 
At Fleetwood there was a strike lasting (with a break) about 
two weeks. The scheme was to have operated from June 
19th ; its introduction was postponed for a week, but no 
settlement was agreed, and the strike began. It became 
necessary to use the Pioneer Corps to land the fish, which 
would otherwise have been wasted. The strike appears to 
have been due partly to the men’s insufficient understanding 
of the scheme and partly to historical reasons—a guaranteed 
week was worked some years ago, but it was disliked by 
the men. The guaranteed week offers advantages to the 
dockers, and it is necessary to employ them in the national 
interest, on general cargoes if there is no fish work avail- 
able. The majority of the men returned to work at the 
beginning of this week, and have now agreed to accept the 
conditions of the scheme. 


* * * 
Cocoa as Oilseed 


As was reported on page 715 in The Economist of 
December 5th, the United States Government, following 
the acquisition of 1,300,000 bags of Brazilian cocoa, sent a 
technical mission to the South American republic to inves- 
tigate the possibility of setting up a cocoa processing 
industry in the producing regions. Early last February 
Colonel Stanley, Colonial Secretary, stated in the House of 
Commons that he was making inquiries about the findings 
of the United States mission, which are of great interest to 
British West Africa, the world’s largest cocoa-producing 
region. While nothing has so far been heard of the results 
of the United States inquiry, it is of interest that, accord- 
ing to a recent issue of the fortnightly Review of the 
Bank of London and South America, the Brazilian com- 
mittee for financing the country’s production has adopted a 
resolution in favour of setting up a processing industry. 
The resolution, which appears to be based on the US 
investigation, says that the purchase of machinery and 
installations for the manufacture of cocoa-butter and cake, 
as well as for the construction of storage facilities for these 
products, should be undertaken by the Agricultural and 
Industrial Credit Department of the Bank of Brazil under 
the direction of the Bahia Cocoa Institute. The resolution 
which has obviously impressed the Federal Govern- 
ment (the credit up to a maximum of 50 C.r. million has 
already authorised) would seem to deserve the attention of 
the Colonial Office, especially as the West African cocoa 
prospects have deteriorated further since Coksnel Stanley’s 
statement last February. Without increased utilisation of 
cocoa beans in the African producing areas, the losses under 
the West African cocoa scheme may become heavy. Whether 
an extensive cocoa processing industry can be set up in 
West Africa depends, of course, on the availability of the 
necessary equipment. 

*x *x * 


Irish Banks’ Returns 


The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the 
—— quarter, published by the Central Bank, are as 
ollows:— - 






































(£000’s) 
Mar. | Dec. March Quarter, 1943 
Quarter,! Quarter,/— 
1942 | 1942 In Else- Total 
| Eire where 
Liabilities :— | 
Capital, reserves, etc..........40.0. 17,600 | 17,650 | 10,432 7,218 | 17,651 
Notes in circulation .............. 15,609 | 17,826 i 12,891 | 18,173 
Current, deposit and other accounts. | 199,043 | 215,247 | 157,627 | 62,300 | 219,927 
Other liabilities.................. 487 232 663 | 1,913 | 8,576 
a 240,749 | 258,955 | 180,004 | 84,323 | 264,327 

Assets :— 
Cash and Balances with London ’ 

Agents and other Banks........ 30,424 | 36,218 | 10,236 | 23,540 | 33,775 
Money at call and short notice ....| 15,065 | 17,970 ame 18,330 | 18,330 
SED 6356 c6nekesahehes ease 055405 4,321 3,980 3,401 428 3,829 
Loans and advances.............. 66,978 | 67,165 | 45,814 | 20,017 | 65,831 
Investments : (2) Government ....| 103,561 | 114,209 7,596 | 114,636 | 122,232 

(b) Others ......... 9,482 | 9,196 4,004 5,204 9,208 

IE NES goons pas ondennsoesx 10,715 | 10,214} 6,408 | 4,710 11,118 
i ee ro | 240,749 | 258,955 | 77,460 | 186,867 | 264,527 

| beige 





Excess of Assets outside Eire over 


Liabilities outside Eire | 102,544 


er 





| 
87,936 | 91,339 | ” | 





The increase in the note circulation was confined 10 
Northern Ireland as the Consolidated Bank Note circula- 
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tion in Eire is fixed at a maximum of £6,000,000. The Legal 
Tender Note issue in Eire rose from £21,307,104 in March, 
1941, to £26,187,252 in March, 1942,and to £30,993,663 in 
March this year. The growth of deposits reflects the weight 
of idle money awaiting @pportunities for investment. Condi- 
tions appear to be very favourable for the flotation of a new 
loan by the Irish Government. The same paucity of in- 
vestment outlets is responsible for the decline in bills, 
loans and advances. The upward trend in the bank’s net 
sterling assets continués, and the figure has now passed the 
£100,000,000 mark. The general impression created by the 
returns is that the Irish banks are experiencing a period of 
abnormal, if rather unprofitable, liquidity. 


Company Results 


Wiggins, Teape.—Paper manufacturers 


; : with widespread 
interests in subsidiary concerns. ; 


Years to December 31. 
1940 1941 1942 


£ £ £ 
1,058,063 878,296 1,157,128 


117,697 115,590 115,502 
274,351 589,095 

79,819 73,945 

128,599 

27,302 


222,685 
62,801 
50,275 


109,609 
59,594 59,536 
12:9 12-9 

7 7 


50,000 50,000 
52,380 52,453 


Consolidated Trading Profit 


Depreciation 

Taxation + 

Other expenses + 

Allowances and war expenses ............ 
Outside Shareholders’ divs. f¢ 


Profits of Wiggins, Teape (1919) 
Deb. interest 
Pref. divs. 


Earned on ordinary 
Paid on ordinary 
Earned % 


222,158 
63,766 
48,571 


109,821 


52,153 
Consd. Balance Sheet : : 
Net liquid assets* 2,190,794 


Net inter-company items 108 
Net fixed assets 


Deposits and Bank Loans 
Gross liquid assets 
Stocks and materials 
Specific reserves* 


2,527,694 
108,232 
3,698,156 


Dr. 158,171 
3,850,229 
1,336,474 

674,961 


2,240,899 
825 167,456 
3,867,050 3,783,392 


Dr. 130,934 Dr. 145,082 
3,465,054 3,187,876 
1,618,699 1,321,271 

419,057 460,275 


* Certain a. Gane in 1941, are included in specific reserves in 1941 and 


+ Approximate for 1940. 


The company has adjusted its tax statement to conform with 
the Institute’s suggestions, but, unfortunately, no longer gives 
sums written off certain assets and maintenance charges. The 
£1 ordinary stock, at 35s. 73d., ex dividend, vields £4 18s. 3d. 
per cent. 


* * * 


John Brown and Company.—Shipbuilders and engineers. 


Years ended March 3lst, 
1941 1942 1943 


£ £ 
592,264 537,508 . 530,338 


Depreciation 
Preference dividends. . 


; 49,010 
Contingencies Reserve 


100,000 


216,844 
215,390 
10 -0f 


Earned for Ordinary . 


; 225,793 
Paid on Ordinary - 
VA 


215,389 
10 -9F 
10f 


221,431 
1,464,839 
726,313 
3,587,210 


1,403,384 
412,470 


211,027 


1,505,038 
1,022,992 
3,254,495 


384,854 
1,477,753 


222,885 


1,431,505 
930,605 
3,402,383 


1,771,533 


533,247 
+ Free of tax. 


The tos. ordinary shares at 28s. 9d. ex dividend yield £3 9s. 6d. 
Per cent free of tax. 








COMPANY RESULTS 


Definitions of terms used in these tables are as follows: 
Net fixed assets include everything from land to loose 

—_ less any distinguishable provision for writing them 
own. 

Net inter-company items include holdings in, and loans 

and advances to, subsidiaries and associates, plus trade 
investments, minus all sums, other than dividends of the 
company, due to subsidiaries and associates. 
_ Net liquid assets include all other assets less current 
liabilities, bank loans and profit and loss appropriations 
not retained as additions to reserves, carry forward, or 
other established funds. 








a 
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Boots Pure Drug. 

Years to March 31, 
1941 1942 
£ 

1,001,370 
182,103 
112,697 
77,459 


1943 


f £ 
1,025,093 1,067,462 
174,475 
125,589 
102,245 


Trading profit after tax ..............06- 


Repairs and A.R.P. expenditure 
Depreciation 

Insurances and fees 

Preference divs 96,750 
Property Reserve 128,273 
Taxation Reservet . Nil 


404,088 


198,338 


40,000 
151,516 
352,846 355,079 
384,000 352,000 352,000 
25-3 24-0 24-2 
24 24 24 


219,798 220,645 223,724 


Net fixed assets 4,193,045 4,186,581 4,221,445 
Net liquid assets* Dr. 71,175 Dr. 406,489 Dr. 446,553 
Net inter-company holdings 1,826,369 1,975,126 1,927,690 


2,402,929 2,739,277 3,054,140 

1,931,906 2,108,917 2,322,762 
* Excludes pension fund liabilities of £220,092 in 1941, £175,640 in 1942 and 

£128,859 in 1943. ¢ Includes £38,000 in 1942 and £1,516 in 1943 War Damage 

reserve. 

The §s. ordinary shares quoted at 4os. 6d. ex dividend yield 

£2 19s. 3d. per cent. 

* * * 


Gross liquid assets 


Distillers’ Company.—Controls large proportion of whisky 
and industrial grain spirit distilling of the U.K. 
Years to May 15, 
1942 1943 
£ 
1,963,879 


16,658 
75,000 
100,000 
66,000 


1,706,221 
1,216,097 
29 


£ 
1,974,610 


12,442 
100,000 
100,000 

66,000 


1,696,168 
1,216,097 
29 -G 


Trading profitt 


Fire insurance fund 
War contingencies. . . 
Preference dividend 


1,814,986 
1,286,256 
24-0 22 22-9 

16} 16} 16} 
600,000 500,000 500,000 
544,139f 524,210 514,334 


503,401 516,321 
13,921,562 16,780,861 
8,444,538 8,311,594 6,104,499 
11,018,076 13,423,764 14,115,796 
f Includes investment income but after depreciation, debenture interest and 

contingencies. 
t Includes £78,137 overprovision for tax in previous year brought back. 
The £1 ordinary stock quoted at 83s. 6d. ex dividend yields 
£3 17s. tod. per cent. 
* *« * 


Earned on Ordinary 
Paid on Ordinary . 
Earned % 


Reserve 
Carry forward 


Net fixed assets 
Net liquid assets 
Net inter-company holdings 


529,336 
13,082,612 


Investments 


William Cory.—Coal and fuel merchants, operating extensively 
overseas. 
Years to March 31, 

1941 1942 1943 
£ 
712,284 
8,545 
42,500 


661,239 623,719 - 

590,018 590,018 590,018 

24-8 22-3 22-9 
20 20 20 


150,000 
1,044,677 


713,463 
4,363,154 
2,168,154 


8,290,855 — 9,424,985 

Netbalances oncurrent a/c.with subsidiaries 111,016 Dr.203,175 
¢ After all tax. t Including Employees’ Stock. 

Over the two years there has been a substantial transfer from 


debtors to gilt-edged holdings. At the current price of 92s. 
ex dividend the £1 ordinary stock yields £4 7s. per cent. 


42,500 
Earned on Ordinaryt 633,087 
Paid on Ordinary 
Earned %, 


Investment reserve eas 
Carry forward 1,121,446 

668,065 
5,182,195 
1,471,280 


10,191,002 
Dr.530,358 


1,078,378 


666,778 
4,807,556 
1,804,138 


Net fixed assets 
Net liquid assets 
Net inter-company holdings . 


Gross liquid assets 









































Teeved hy the National Savings Committee, London 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





The forty-fourth ordinary general meet- 
ing of The Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers, Limited, was held, on the 
15th instant, in London, Sir P. Malcolm 
Stewart, Bt., O.B.E., Hon.LL.D., D.L. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

After referring in detail to the accounts, 
the chairman continued: I now propose to 
comment on the strictures passed on big 
business and hope to demonstrate that these 
are ill-founded when tested by our own 
performance. If a critical analysis is made 
it will be found that much of the onslaught 
on monopolies, monopolistic control, and 
big business is, in effect, an attack on 
organisation. This array of nomenclature 
has become a slogan. It is an attack on 
the growth of effective organisation and 
rationalisation which, when rightly applied, 
have changed chaos into order and pro- 
duced a degree of efficiency in industry 
hitherto unobtained. 

The attack is thus misdirected. It should 
be made against the wrongful use of such 
organisation where it is not directed to 
the welfare of the community. If it is right 
for the United Nations to pursue the grand 
ideals of the Atlantic Charter by working 
together to solve world problems, surely 
industries with common interests should 
seek to solve their domestic problems by 
ordered co-operation. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE CEMENT 
INDUSTRY 


The cement industry, because it has 
achieved internal harmony, and successful 
organisation after years of effort, is often 
termed a monopoly. There is a touch of 
humour about this when one grasps the 
simple fact that its raw materials comprise 
common chalk or limestone and clay, with 
all of which Providence has so bountifully 
endowed this little island. However, it must 
be admitted it requires considerable techni- 
cal knowledge and practical experience to 
locate satisfactorily economic sites. 

It should be realised that those contem- 
plating entering the industry have to face 
the fact that the capacity to produce has 
been expanded well in excess of the 
demand. Further, it is not an easy task 
to establish a new cement and replace those 
relied on by engineers and contractors with 
practical experience of their proven per- 
formance. The industry will, I trust, 
remain organised, if industrial organisation 
is not destroyed, but an elementary know- 
ledge of geology will dispose of the idea 
that the manufacture of cement in this 
country can become a monopoly. 

Accepting the 
applicable to our own companies, I will 
state briefly a few outstanding facts as to 
our performance and policy. From 1925 
to 1938 we succeeded in reducing the cost 
of production per ton of annual output by 
32 per cent. At the same time we reduced 
the net selling price per ton of cement at 
works paid by the consumer by 34 per cent. 
This was accomplished despite the advances 
in the cost of fuel, steel, and stores pur- 
chased and of increased wages and much 
improved conditions of work and welfare 
for our employees. 


PROGRESSIVE EXPANSION 


The suggestion that restriction by indus- 
trialists follows the control of selling prices 
’ certainly cannot be applied to the cement 
industry or to our company ; indeed, the 
reverse is the case. During the period 
Teviewed we continuously expanded our 
production capacity and kept it in excess 
of the growing demand, fostered by giving 
the consumer free technical assistance and 
education through the Cement and Concrete 
Association as to the means of increasing 
the uses of cement. : 

Progressive expansion successfully applied 


. degenerated 


term big business as, 
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ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


ILL-FOUNDED STRICTURES ‘ON BIG BUSINESS 


leads to increased efficiency, the true goal 
of organisation. Restriction of output is 
inevitable when demand falls. The worst 
results of restrictive practice arise from the 
spreading of a reduced demand over ineffi- 
cient and efficient production alike and the 
forcing up of prices to cover high costs of 
inefficient production. 


CONCENTRATION ON ECONOMIC UNITS 


Low costs can be secured by concentra- 
tion of production on the most economic 
units ; that is those with the lowest cost 
plus transport to market. This has been 
the basis of our policy for long years. This 
simply stated is the story of our applica- 
tion of rationalisation, of the use made of 
considerable control and close organisation. 
Its success can be judged by the reduction 
obtained in the cost of production which 
has been passed on to the consumer. 

A study of the history of the cement 
industry during the period of free com- 
petition, which, as generally happens, 
into cut-throat competition, 
shows how it was brought to the verge of 
bankruptcy, paid miserably low wages, 
could earn no adequate margin of profit 
for depreciation or research, was shunned 
by ‘finance, and, while unable to finance 
itself adequately, was expected to finance 
the building industry by giving the mer- 
chant and consumer greatly extended credit. 
I state briefly these few facts, based on 
experience, not theory. These attacks on 
initiative and efficient organisation, which 
it has taken long years to build, mislead the 
public, undermine confidence, and are a 
menace to the future prosperity of the 
country. What is required is that appro- 
priate steps be taken to ensure that the 
policy of organised industry is rightly 
directed to the welfare of the community 
and its profits fairly applied. 


PRICES SURVEY COUNCIL ADVOCATED 


How is industry to function in the 
future? I am one of those who look for 
a sound measure of reasoned reform of 
industry post-war. I will suggest one direc- 
tion in which it might be exercised, whereby 
perhaps the major objections to organised 
control would be overcome; that 1s, the 
provision for the survey of prices charged 
by organised industries to the consumer. 
I would advocate the setting up of a Prices 
Survey Council, responsible to the appro- 
priate Minister, with the power to survey 


“ and check prices, and to obtain the relevant 


data for the purpose. Thus, those charging 
fair prices would secure the hall-mark of 
approval, and others would be required to 
toe the fair-price datum line. Further, 
when questions were asked in Parliament 
relating to a particular industry the Minis- 
ter responsible could base his answer on 
reliable information obtained through the 
Council. 

Unless we are to suffer serious setbacks 
the problem of the future of industry 
should cease to be discussed in terms of 
state control versus private enterprise, but 
on the basis of state control cum private 
enterprise. Has not the best solution, in 
outline, been offered by the Prime Minister 
in his advocacy of a four years’ plan and 
the harnessing of both systems? 

Today it looks as though we are on the 
eve of experiencing a decline in the strong 
demand for construction carried out for the 
Government Should this come about I 
cannot see any source from which it can 
be replaced in the near future. Conse- 
quently, I feel it my duty to warn our 
stockholders that they should be prepared 
for some falling-off of the profits for the 
current year. . 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adepted. 


_balance of £717,335. 
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CALLENDER’S CABLE AND 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
FINANCIAL PRUDENCE JUSTIFIED 


The forty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the oth 
instant, in London, 

Sir J. Fortescue Flannery, Bt., H.M.L,, 
M.Inst.C.E. (chairman), presided, and in 
moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said that the profit from all 
sources (after provision for taxation) was 
£564,042, or £139,084 higher. 

The company’s business was large and 
world-wide, and its activities naturally 
varied from year to year, but he would 
emphasise that the final results presented 
that day were due to financial prudence 
after a long period and not to fortuitous 
circumstances. 

The chairman called attention to the 
satisfactory improvement in the position 
of the preference and ordinary stockholders, 
by the fact that the debenture stock of 
£300,000 had been totally discharged, 

The directors had given careful con- 
sideration to the disposal of the available 
Benefiting by the 
caution exercised the last few years, the 
board felt in the position to reward the 
patience of the ordinary stockholder by the 
addition of a 5 per cent. cash bonus to the 


‘final dividend of 10 per cent., and they 


might reasonably hope that no events of 
an untoward character would prevent them 
from continuing to do so. 

After payment of the dividend and cash 
bonus, and setting aside £50,000 to the 
reserve for equalisation of dividends 
(making £500,000), and £50,000 to a fund 
for work people’s amenities, with a view 
to making additional provision for the 
health and happiness of the work people, 
there would remain to be carried forward 
£306,552. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


G. BEATON AND SON, 
LIMITED 
IMPROVED RESULT 


The fifteenth annual general meeting of 
G. Beaton and Son, Limited, was held, on 
the 13th instant, in London. } 

In the unavoidable absence of the chair- 
man, Mr S, C. Goodwin, J.P., Sir Eugeng 
Ramsden, Bt., M.P., was in the chair. 

The following statement by the chairman 
was circulated with the accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1942:— : 

There is a net profit of £11,945, against 
£10,610 in 1941, an increase of £1,335. 
When the amount of £1,140 brought for- 
ward from last year is added the sum avail- 
able to be dealt with becomes £13,085, and 
if the recommendations of your directors 
are adopted there will remain £1,085 to 
be carried forward. As all the instalments 
payable under Part I of the Act have now 
been provided for, the charge for war 
damage contributions should, in the absence 
of new legislation, be somewhat lower in 
the year 1943 and subsequently. } 

The transfer of {£4,000 from contun- 
gencies to taxation reserve is necessitated 
by the accrual of an unforeseen liability to 
tax relating to certain receipts which the 
directors regarded as capital and had dealt 
with accordingly. 

There is no appreciable change from last 
year in the general position revealed by the 
balance-sheet, which shows a surplus of 
assets of £174,510 compared with an issued 
share capital of £100,000. The combined 
efforts of your directors, management and 
workpeople have been directed to securing 
maximum output, which under existing 
conditions is of vital consequence, and 
am satisfied that in this regard your com- 
pany is playing its full part in the caus¢ 
which is common to us all. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
Mr S. C. Goodwin, J.P., was re-elected 4 
director, and Messrs Dixon, Wilson, Tubbs 
and Gillett were reappointed auditors. 
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CROSSES AND WINKWORTH 
CONSOLIDATED MILLS, 
LIMITED, BOLTON 


are J. R. HEATON’S REVIEW 


The twenty-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of Crosses and Winkworth Con- 
solidated Mills, Limited, Bolton, was held, 
on the 15th instant, at the Chartered 
Accountants’ Hall, Manchester. 

Mr Joseph R. Heaton, the chairman and 
managing director, presided. 

The secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting, the minutes of the last annual 
ordinary general meeting, and the auditors’ 
report. 

The chairman, in the course of his 
address, said: The report of the directors 
and balance-sheet for the year ended 
March 31, 1943, have been in your hands 
for some days, and, with your permission, 
I will take them as read. 

The profit for the year, before making 
provision for depreciation, amounts to 
£169,958, which compares with a profit of 
£210,132 for the previous year. 

I am pleased to state that your directors 
have provisionally settled the company’s 
excess profits standard subject to minor 
adjustments, and provision has been made 
in this year’s accounts for the sum of 
£50,000 repayable. 

Depreciation has not been provided, but 
during the year we have spent £33,230 
upon repairs and renewals and in upkeep 
of plant, as against £36,487 during the 
previous year. 


THE ECONOMIST 


Land, Buildings and Machinery total 
stands at £2,654,955. The sum of approxi- 
mately £11,000 having been expended upon 
canteens and £7,900 on the installation of 
machinery and additions to,buildings. 


Debtors.—The amount outstanding is 
£67,277, as against £90,600 


Stock-in-Trade——The total value is 
£442,011, as against £548,985, and this 
decrease is due to a reduction of our large 
cotton stocks. 


Cash Position—The credit balance 
amounts to £231,173, as against £264,278. 


Sundry Creditors is £36,781, as against 
£105,815 for last year. 


Profit and Loss Account.—The profit of 
£169,958 and the amount brought forward 
of £411,337 increases the amount standing 
to the credit of this account to £581,295. 
The decrease in profit is due to increased 
cost of wages and consumable stores. 


Debenture Interest assumed by the com- 
pany as a liability under the scheme of 
amalgamation with Crosses and Heatons’ 
Associated Mills, Limited, is reduced to 
£82,625, as against £166,398, and repre- 
sents a payment of one year’s interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum for the 
period March 1, 1930, .to February 28, 
1931. In this connection the company paid 
on July rst last, after consultation with 
the Heaton Debenture Stock Trustees, the 
balance of £82,625, together with a further 
sum of £1,148, making up a year’s interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent. for the period 
March I, 1931, to ‘February 29, 1932. 
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Interest is still in arrear from March 1, 
1932. 

The company has now been in credit 
with its bankers since October, 1940, and 
as your directors could see no reason for 
continuing the use of these credit facilities, 
the Midland Bank debentures for securing 
£600,000 have been cancelled and memo- 
randa of satisfaction filed on March 15th 
last. 

The fixed and floating assets are now 
caught up by the Heaton debenture stock 
trust deed of February 24, 1932, and the 
deed of further charge of the same date, 
and, as previously stated, interest is in 
arrear from March I, 1932. 

No provision has "been made under the 
Heaton debenture stock trust deed for 
depreciation, which by clause 8 is fixed at 
the rate of £75,000 per annum or at such 
other rate as may from time to time be 
agreed between the company, the bank, and 
the trustees®for the Heaton debenture 
stockholders. 

I take this opportunity of informing you 
that a scheme of reconstruction is under 
the active consideration of the board, and 
it is hoped that shortly it will be possible 
to lay the details before all interested 
parties 

On behalf of tke board, I should again 
like to express to our Officials and work- 
people our sincere appreciation of their 
loyal and wholehearted services throughout 
a very difficult year. 

The report of the directors and statement 
of accounts for the year were adopted, and 
the retiring director and the auditors were 
re-elected. 

(Company meetings continued on page 92)’ 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


Investment 








Capital Issues 








Week ending Nominal Con- New 
ly 17 capite versions I e 
Stock Exchanges : London July 17, 1943 C 1% al — —o 
To Shareholders only ............. 506,010 506,010 acs 
“ FINANCIAL NEws ” INDICES By Permission to Deal............ 662,490 683,630 
~ Particulars of Government issues appear on page 93. 
| Including Excluding 
Security Indices Yeart Conversions Conversions 
ee | Corres. £ 
1943 ae " 2 | Day : ON 6 ci cnsreel ccaie wader watewruwaeBawdneswcetes 1,047,011,110 1,030,275,452 
met | «| 1942} 30 Ord. 20 Fixed a gs hess we acchoe terwatiy atsstbra awe 864,101,036 856,451,992 
* + 
| — _ Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
| Brit. Emp. Foreign 
eee 5,344 | 3,018 99 -2 134-2 Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Sf eae 5,278 | 3,027 99-1 134-1 £ £ £ f £ 
i ORG See 6,281 4,165 98 -8 134-2 1943.... 1,027,944,682 1,692,073 638,677 | 1,021,704,736 1,454,552 7,116,164 
AC REE: 5,149 | 3.075 99-0 134 -2 1942.... 856,047,460 349,272 55,190 849,898,900 680,476 5,872,546 
PR ae 5,559 j 3,102 99-2 134-2 * Conversions Excluded. + Includes Government issues to July 6, 1943, only. 
| Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 








* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1943: highest, 99-7 
(May 11), lowest, 94-1 (Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136 *8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 133-9 (July 2). . 


New York 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 





1943 | oy | 


























une June july 
Low High 3, 30, 6, 
Jan. | July 1943 1943 | 1943 
| i 
347 Industrials ....... 81-1 | 100-9 | 98-4 100-9 100-9 
BE sitascesses 726 ; 98 -5(b) | 92-3 94-9 94-9 
40 Utilities. 2.2.00... 67-9 87-0 83-6 86:0 , 87-0 
1 
"9 Stocks ........... 78-5 | 98-4 95-7 98-2 | 98-4 
Av. yield %*. 00.00... | 5°36 | 4-43(a) 4:54 | 4:43 | (4-44 
(a) June 30th. (6) May 5. * 50 Common Stocks. 
DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 Common STOCKS 
l . igi 
July July July | July July | July 
1 2 3 5 6 7 
} 
| } 
123-2 123-1 | 12333 | (a) | 123-1 122-9 
an Ta f i., 








1943: High, 123-3, July 3. Low, 99-5, Jan. 2. 
(a) Markets Closed. 


Total share dealings: July 8, 960,000; July 9, 1,053,000; 
July 10*, 428,000; July 12, 1,044,000; July 13, 1,394,000: 
July 14, 1,679,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 





SIX MONTHS’ CAPITAL ISSUES 
The following tables give aggregate figures for capital issues, 
on both ‘ new ” and ‘“‘old’”’ bases, with the usual comparisons. 


TABLE I—TotTaL BoRROWING (MILLION a 









































. British 
irst Half 
=< . oe . Total . 
of Empire | Foreign _ | Indices 
Each Year Govern-| Home Others | 7a! aes 
ment rations Home 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) = 
ee | 85-2) 10-0 | 89-3) 184-5 40-2) 20-1 | 244-8 100 
MOE. nec ctacs ' 766-0; Nil 0-1 | 766-1 2:5 Nil | 768-6 314 
TOAD ciecwcccce 829-2 | Nil 0-2 | 829-4 Nil Nil | 829-4 339 
NOTE 5.5 seics 984-7 | Nil} 0-5 | 985-2 0-41 0-4 | 985-8 403 
Including “‘ Permission to Deal”? (New Basis) —" 
Co cre |} 2-5] 16-3] 108-2; 127-0 { 12-2 1-4 | 140-6 100 
i eer | 766-0 Nil 0-7 | 766-7 26 Nil | 769-3 547 
1 eee 829 -2 Nil 6°5 | 835-7 0-3 0-1 | 836-1 597 
LC re | 984-7 Nil 8-7 | 993-4 1-4 | 06 | 995-4 708 
7 * Including County and Public Board Loans. 
TaBLE Il—Totat Company Issues (MILLION /) 
| Old Basis | New Basis 
First Half | saeco ss 
of ' | 
Each Year {| 1940 | 1941 1942 1943 | 1940 1941 1942 | 1943 
= Pee eee eee. 2 Se SN _ 
Debentures....] Nil Nil Nil 1:7 0:8 0-3 0-2 2°8 
Preference ..... 0-1 Nil Nil Nil 1-2 0-2 0:7 1-1 
Ordinary ...... 0-9 2°5 0-1 1-7} 13-5 2°8 5:9! 6:8 
Total ..... 11-0 2-5 | 0-1 34]. co 33] 60] wa 








(Continued on “page 92) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS—continued 





NATIONAL BANK OF NEW 
ZEALAND 


RECORD DEPOSIT FIGURE 


The seventy-first ordinary general meet- 
ing of the National Bank of New Zealand, 
Limited, will be held, on the 29th instant. 
at 8 Moorgate, London, E.C. 

The statement by Lord Balfour of Bur- 
leigh {the chairman), circulated with the 
report and accounts, pays a warm tribute 
to Sir Austin Harris, who has retired from 
the board after twenty-four years’ service, 
during six of which he was chairman. It 
continues : — 

The big increase in our deposits to 
which I referred last year has continued, 
and they now stand at the record figure of 
£20,069,000, an increase of £3,206,000 in 
the year. Practically the whole of this 
increase has been lent to the British, New 
Zealand, and Australian Governments ; our 
‘ holding of Treasury Bills shows an increase 
of £1,065,000, and our investments are up 
by £1,857,000. Most of this additional 
investment has been done in New Zealand, 
Government securities being up by 
£1,413,000 and Treasury Bills by £915,000. 
We had no Australian investments in our 
balance-sheet last year, but this year the 
Government securities and Treasury Bills 
total almost £250,000. British Government 
securities show an increase of £345,000. 
The increase of £794,000 in the cash in 
hand and balances with bankers is balanced 


THE ECONOMIST 


by a decrease of £815,000 in advances. It 
will be noted that our figures this year are 
stated to the nearest pound. 

The further fall in our advances has 
naturally had an adverse effect on our profit, 
as this is the asset upon which we earn the 
highest rate of interest; nor is this par- 
ticular trend likely to be reversed so long 
as the war continues. When peace returns 
we are likely to have large demands made 
upon our resources during the years of 
rehabilitation and reconstruction, and, with 
that in view, we can regard with satisfaction 
the abnormal liquidity of our assets, how- 
ever much we may regret its unfortunate 
repercussion on our ability to earn profits. 
This year’s net profit is £88,070, which is 
£4,515 less than last year. £17,867 is 
written off premises, £15,000 is allocated 
to pension and gratuity funds, and the 
interim dividend of 14 per cent. absorbed 
£20,063. Of the balance the directors pro- 
pose that £33,437 be paid as a final divi- 
dend of 23 per cent. less United Kingdom 
income tax at 6s. 74d. in the £ and that 
£117,887—£1,703 more than last year—be 
carried forward. 





WIGGINS, TEAPE AND 
CO. (1919), LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of this 
Company was held, on the 16th instant, 
in London, Mr L. W. Farrow (deputy- 
chairman) presiding. 


The following are extracts from the 


July 17, 1943 


chairman’s’ speech, circulated with the 
report:—As the war has proceeded the 
supply of materials has become more and 
more difficult. The year under review has 
proved to be the most difficult in that 
respect since the war began. This has led 
the Government to promulgate further 
Orders in which the use of paper for many 
purposes has been further restricted, and 
limitations have been prescribed affecting 
the thickness of paper which can be used 
for several purposes. The most important 
of these, from the point of view of our 
company, are the limitations in the size 
and thickness of paper which can be used 
for letter headings, companies’ annual 
reports and accounts, cheques and dividend 
warrants. 4 

It has continued to be our policy to 
maintain the high quality of our products 
as far as possible. 

The export of paper from this country 
has been largely curtailed, and our export 
business has in consequence been severely 
affected. I am giad to say, however, that 
we were carrying substantial stocks at our 
branches abroad, which were built up 
during the period when shipping was avail- 
able. We are supplementing these stocks, 
as they are drawn upon, by shipments of 
paper from America. We are thus retain- 
ing our connections and the goodwill of 
our custemers abroad. 

The net profit of £222,685 enables us to 
maintain our total dividend on the ordinary 
shares for the year at 7 per cent. and to 
provide a transfer of £50,000 to contin- 
gencies reserve, with a slight increase in 
the carry forward. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Revenue 


ORDINAR’ 
REVENUE 
Income Tax. 
Sur-tax..... 
Estate, etc., 
Duties... 
Stamps.... 
RDA. .... 


2 2 
Other Inld. | 
Total Inld., | 


Customs... 
Excise..... 


Total Custor 















Excise... 
Motor Dutie 
(Continued from page 91) ‘* THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE PRICE INDEX Canadian ¢ 
TaBLE III—Anatysis oF NEw CaPiITAL APPLICATIONS (1935= 100) = > pO. (Net 
Excluding Conversions ul ul ul uly |° July ceipts)... 
- 8 ; od J 9, iy oe er Wireless Lice 
First Half-Years | First Half-Years 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Crown Land 
Old Basis New Basis —. : 
Crops ..... 118-9 | 119-4 | 120-0 | 120-0 | 1200 Miscell. Rec 
soce | nee a ee Raw materials 182-3 | 182-3 | 182-3 | 182-3 | 182-3 
| | 147.2 | 147.5 | 147.9 | 147.9 | 148.0 Total Ord. 
| | | | Mar. | Aug. July June July SeLF-BALAD 
oe | £ | £ £ £ 31, 31, 14, 15, 7, P.O. & Brde 
British Govt. Loans ..... | 829,218,400 | 984,701,500 | 829,218,400 | 984,701,500 1937* | 1939 1942 1943 1943 
Foreign Govt. Loans..... | Nil Nil 6,50 Nil | Total 
Foreign Railways ....... Nil Nil 10,500 Nil SS Sa aeaeee 147-9 | 92-2 | 117-8 | 118-4 | 118-9 ——————— 
Mines. «--=---; eaaaeen Nil Nil | 168,000 588,100 Raw materials Rapa 207-3 | 122-9 | 172-7 | 182-3 | 182-3 
state and Land........ | Ni | Ni r Ni mplete Index............ 175.1 106.4 142.7 146.9 147.2 ees 
OF eee | Nil 638,700 | 78,100 | 1,388,700 . | | . 
os TN ae | & a ; Z 
Motors, &.... : eee Nil 225,000 : Ni 7 2 728,100 * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
ron, Coal and Steel ..... | Nil 40, x 1933, 
Stores and Traders ...... | Ni | Na 178,300 87,900 THE “‘ ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES Sicuiah 
Elec. Light and Telegraph | _—Nil Nil Nil | —-537,200 (1927= 100) sine 
Tramway and Omnibus.. | 50,000 | Nil 103,100 | Nil 
Gas and Water ......... | Ni | Ni 257,200 | i Mar. Aug. July June July 
Es nnkehencsie | Nill Nil 1,581,800 Nil 31, 30, 7, 22, ; 
Manufacturing and Miscel. | 90,000 ; 136,200 | 2,574,600 | 2,717,600 1937* | 1939 1942 1943 1943 
SS | 829,358,400 | 985,841,400 | 836,095,400 | 995,437,100 —— Pci 
\ sg | ae 93-0 66-9 111-5 110-8 110-7 " > 
er Derectacxdvesns 70 -4 61-1 | 101-6 7-5 | 107-5 Nat, Deb’ 
I d t d T d ee SPR are RY 2 54-3 92-5 193.7 $33 —— 1 
SN ninswesisaeusionenns 13-2 95-4 | 131-9 | 135-9 | 135- reland .. 
nqaus ry an rade. Miscellaneous.............. 87-0 7176 120-0 127-3 126°8 — 
AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF STOCKS IN ee 
GREAT BRITAIN COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE Complete Index............ 87.2 70.3 | 111.5 | 114.8 | 114.6 mary 
cilia asian | SU senicisaca veces 119-9 | 908 | 153-5 | 157-9 | 157-7 Supply Sery 
| - ar * Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. nes, 
| = | Sane Retail Trade in May.—According to the Retail Trade Report rtp 
for May, published in the Board of Trade fournal for July roth, ; 
. March April | May | ve index — of the average daily value of retail = Total... 
o 1937=100) declined from 114 in April to 105 in May. € 
(a) By Commodities largest drop was in apparel sales, the index for which fell from Pe vred 
tone Merchandise :— oe tees ar ee 127 to 93, compared with the average for the twelve months to ff ( the : 
Women’s Wear .........s.s.0000 — 7-3 | 410-8 | — 48 | 31155 April, 1943, of tor.. The amount spent per coupon was again J oi 
Men's and Boys’ Wear........+.+. —338 | + 0°5 | -26 | +738 the highest recorded. , | 90921, 
ots and Shoes .........+.0++00- ag = ae ee —12-1 | —26- American Cotton Crop.—According to the Department 0 rh ai 
Furnishing Departments .......... —16-6 | —19-9 —153 | + 6:1 : ° — 
— —12-4 | —15-2 | -15-0 | +44! Agriculture of the United States Government, the area pee 
Fancy Departments RES + $2 i 6 4 4 5 2 +3 3 with cotton for the new season will be the smallest for nearly M 
Sports and Travel ...............- — 9- — 5: — 54 | i i ares 
Miscellaneous ....000. 2000000000 +12 | 419 | +16 | 415-3 Se ne get on a _— 44,608,000 THE MO 
otal :-— | | wo? sd : ed 2 4 over the t 
Non-food Merchandise .......... —-95 +03 | —59 | +05 acres in 1926. There is every probability that the yield per | ithe pon 
ies aaa oe) Fee) ee | ter acre will be high, as the weather in the belt has so far been | bs been | 
All Departments ............... —~8.7 | +08) —-358 | +14. favourable ; it is expected that the output of cotton will be ment seen 
(b) Districts about 12,500,000 bales, against 12,824,000 bales for the current increase of 
Scotland .....+.++++++++++- —-3i); +20) Mm | —34 season. During the last two months there has been an increase bankers’ d 
er et~+>+- =. | [oa | Fs | ts in the imports of raw cotton into this country, and mill an oe 
iets thie... —60 | —05 | —40 | +049 reserve stocks in Lancashire are now larger than for some ume. and in add 
South England.............. tees — 84 — 26 — 43 | + 4:3 Agricultural Wage Claim.—At its meeting on July roth the Spe wad. 
ee ee Lanten..... =73 12% To. | 34s Agricultural Wages Board considered a claim put forward by | ang ih 
MIG ......0cc.ss.-.-...s-| —~ 43 | +64 |] —384 | —846 agricultural workers for_an increase in the national minimum | stond hal 
——————— wage to £4 weekly. The Board has adjourned further con- eet 
Source : Board of Trade Journal. sideration unti] August rith. but the ay 
+ 
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July 17, 1943 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 10 days ended July 10, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was 76,743,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £167,388,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £312,881. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{2,405,958 the deficit accrued since April 
lst is £960,709,000, against £837,379,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 









































| Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
| (£ thousands) 
Esti- | April | April | 11 | 10 
Revenue mate 1 1 | days | days 
1943-44) to to — ended 
July | July | July | July 
11, | 10, | “11, | "10, 
1942 1943 | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY | | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax... ./1175000) 149,584) 180,575; 20,718) 25,721 
DEFOE. oc scces | 80,000} 8,382) 8,570 720| 548 
Estate, etc., | ! 

MOR <cgip | 100,000; 28,181) 27,554; 3,046) 3,072 
Ee | 17,000} 3,100; 3,750; ... 540 
NDC. ..-+++ Ui so 000 7,188) 5,916; 1,003) 750 
BME. sansa: “ 65,126; 104,454| 8,530! 18,377 
Other Inld, itev,| 1,000} 230) = 120) 30}... 
Total Inld. Rev.|1873000 261,791| 330,939 34,047) 49,008 
Customs ....... | 525,320] 125,355| 146,993! 14,666! 17,633 
ee 450,180} 98,200 115,600) 4,900 4,600 
Total Customs &| | | 

Excise....... | 975,500) 223,555) 262,593) 19,566) 22,233 
Motor Duties...} 25,000; 3,269) 2,210; 124) 372 
Canadian Govt. | 

Contribution . 102,568 4,494( 

P.O. (Net Re-| (Dr. | ‘Dr. 

ceipts)....... | 400] 4,250 3,550, 700) 1,000 
WirelessLicences| 4,700 690 830} ... sie 
Crown Lands...| 800 250, 240, «|. | <.. 
Receipts from | 

Sundry Loans} 4,100 679 916, 41) 49 
Miscell. Receipts| 24,000} 22,445) 19,238) 5,815) 6,081 
Total Ord. Rev. 2907500 619,497) 613,416| 64,787| 76,743 





Sir BALaNcin| | 
P.O. & Brdcastg,| 110,632| 28,200} 31,550| 2,900! 2,580 


Tota.........|3018132| 647,697) 644,966) 67,687) 79,243 











Tssues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 


| 
| 
| (£ thousands) 





| | 
| Esti- | 








Expenditure om | i. a ane | én 
| | to to | ended | ended 
| | July | July | July | July 
| ; ll, 10, 11, 10, 
| 1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 

ORDINARY | | H 

EXPENDITURE | | | | | 
int. & Man. of| | 

Nat. Debt... .| 375,000 106,293) 111,070) 11,621) 13,384 

Payments to N.| | 

Ireland...... | 9,500} 2,012) 2,012) 380, 335 

OtherCons. Fund! | 

Services .....| 7,500 3,156| 2,994 2,347 2,347 

Total..........! 392;000] 111,461) 116,076) 14,348) 16,066 


Supply Services. |5364114'1545162 1455643)144884 151322 
Total Ord. Exp.|5756114|1454623}1571719|159232 167388 
SeLF-BALANCING!| | | | 

?.0. & Brdcastg.| 110,632} 28,200 31,550, 2,900) 2,500 


Total......... .,5866746|1482823|1603269 162132 169888 

















_After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£62,444 to £2,816,729, the other operations 
lor the period (no longer shown separately) 
Taised the gross National Debt by 
490,921,186 to £17,823 -million. 
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Finance 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 











Re Oe ee eee ere 150 
Overseas Trade Guarantee...............0005- ll 
161 
NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
SE Ge ee ree 10 
I osc cs.cla no 0 Eis a eicinw Neweiein cee ees is 125 
135 
FLOATING DEBT 
(€ millions) 
| Treasury by ny . | ‘Trea- 
| Bills | Total 
| Advances | SUry | Iota 
pa |p — [era | Peet 
ka | Tap Pubic | of [Poe | Debt 
er pts. | Eng- | i 
. | "| Jana | Banks 
1942, a ; 
July 11 |975 -0 Not available 
3 | 


ee 
| 

Apr. 10 | .975-0! | 
7 | 
































» 17 980-0 | ’ ” ss 
» 24 | 990-0) 1867-2 203-8 { eee | 1043-5, 4104-5 
May 1 |1005-0 Not available ! 
» _8 |1020-0 ”» ” 
» 15 |1035-0 a ve 
» 22 |1050-0 ” ” 
» 29 |11065-0] 1885-9 233-3] ... | 983-5! 4167-7 
June 5 |1080-0 Not available | 
» 12 1095-0 a a | 
» 19 /1110-0 * f 
» 30 3028 +2 244-4] 55-0 | 925-5! 4253-1 
July 3 |1140-0; Notavailable | 
6-10 (1155-0! ‘a 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
{ Per 
Amount {o—- Cent 
Date of of Ailet. Allotted 
Tender . at 
Offerea|“PPlied! anottea| ™™t | Min. 
% Rate 
194: { | s d. | 
a By 75-0 | 157-7 | 75:0 | 20 0-32 33 
1943 
Apr. 16 85-0 | 159-2 0 | 20 2-77 37 
oo: ae 90-0 | 153-1 | 90:0 | 20 2-85 43 
» 30 90:0 | 167-0 | 90:0 | 20 0-17 40 
May 7 90-0 | 179-0 | 90:0 | 20 0-39 36 
oo a 90-0 | 154-7? 90-0 | 20 0-44 44 
os os 90-0 | 157-2 | 90-0 | 20 0-46 44 
» 28 90-0 | 159-5 |} 90:0] 20 1:13 46 
June 4 90-0 | 154-5 | 90-0; 20 0-80 46 
os a 90-0 | 152-8 | 90-0 | 20 0-76 47 
» 18 90-0 | 160-8 | 90-0 | 20 0-69 42 
» 25 90-0 | 165-2 | 90:0 | 20 0-47 42 
july 2 90-0 173-5} 90:0 | 20 0-37 38 
rs 90:0 | 180-2} 900/20 0-28| 35 

















On July 9th applications at £99 14s. 11d. per cent. for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 35 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. -Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid on Saturday were accepted in 
full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered on 
July 16th. For the week ending July 17th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


























(£ thousands) 
24% 

, 3% 3% /0 
Week va £0 War 
ended NS.C, — ——_ Bonds 

| 1951-53 
6,544 16,854 | 24,211 
6,305 13,834 | 20,374 
4,514 9,582 8,841 
3,736 9,240 | 10,567 
3,287 8,214 11,171 
2,912 12,617 | 11,237 
qe ae 6,661 7,189 
Totals to date . .| 871,359*| 610,690* 1293937 t1I}425315ti 
* 189 weeks. + 132 weeks. 3} 33 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
July 13th amounted to a total value of £57,789,504. 
Up to June 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £110,472,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 14, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued: Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. ... 952,924,193 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,290,378 
partment.... 47,317,525 | Other Secs.... 775,138 
Silver Coin... 9,384 
Amt. of Fid.1000,000,000 
; | ee 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz. 
. ROR Soy ocorice 241,718 
1000,241,718 1000,241,718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 








£ ie 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 }| Govt. Secs. .. 154,502,838 
LT eee 3,332,472 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 5,298,651 | Discounts & 
—~—-— Advances... 3,966,240 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 16,956,730 
Bankers..... 146,367,045 a 
Other Accts... 54,142,373 20,922,970 
—_——_——_— | Notes........ 47,317,525 
200,509,418 | Gold & Silver 
Rs ssweees 950,208 
223,693,541 223,693,541 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 























| 1942 1943 
| 
| July | June | July | July 
; 35 30 7 14 
| 
Issue Dept.: | 
- Notes in circulation..... | 812-6, 946-3 949-6, 952-9 
Notes in banking depart-| | 
WOON ia'si'6- Baro «Bale wane’ | 17-7] 53-9 50-7) 47-3 
Government debit and| | | 
SOCULHIES® esc | 827-2 999-2 999-1 999-2 
Other securities ........ | 1:8 0-8 O-9 0:8 
Silver Goan. « .<6:0:66:s:0-s | 1:0, 00 0-0 0:0 
Gold, valued at s. per) 0:2 0:2 0-2 0-2 
BUR OR a vivid cass eas |168 -00 168 -00 168 -00,168 -00 
Deposits : | | 
NR Aida aid va wictsirals 9-1 9-5, 7:9 5°3 
aN SS ola: cl cins dios, Si 120-8) 238-0; 161-3) 146-4 
rs 55-3! 52-6] 54-1 
4 302-8) 221-8) 205-8 
233-4] 166-91 154-5 
4 3} 4-0 
27-5, 16°83 17-0 
*2 265-8) 188-0) 175-5 
Banking depart. res. ..... 18-9 54 8 51 * 48-3 
0 o oO o/ 
oO oO /0 o 
© Propostionl occ sess 10-6 18 | 25-2, 25-4 
* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows 


Date Cash Two Months 
d. d. 
234 234 
234 234 
234 234 
234 23% 
234 234 





The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


THE MONEY. MARKET.—More of the credit created 
over the turn of the half-year by Government borrowing 
=ee Bank and special assistance to the money market 
return showing a further drop of £12,445,000 in Govern- 
moat Securities. The main impact of this and of an 
ee of £3,339,000 in the circulation has fallen on 
I kere deposits, which have fallen by £14,962,000 over 
He week to last Wednesday. The banks have had to 
_ heavy transfers of revenue payments this week, 
_ in addition were called upon to pay £50,000,000 in 
In R, or £20,000,000 more than the nominal maturities. 
yonsequence, credit has been in rather short supply, 
- the banks were diffident buyers of bills until the 
ame half of the week, when the position eased some- 
— There has been little cheap money available 
“many ynon-clearing bank lenders at under 1 per cent., 

the available supplies of credit have been sufficient 


been cancelled during the past week, the Bank . 


to satisfy the needs of the market, and no special 
assistance has been required. 

MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between July 10th and July 16th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14;°. 3 months, 
14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,;% ; 3 months, 1-14%. 
Day-to-day money, 3-1}% (July 14, 11-14%). Short 
Loans, 1-14%. ° Bank deposit rates 4%. Discount 
deposit at call 4%; at notice 3%. 

Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between July 
10th and July 16th. (Figures in brackets are par of 


exchange.) 

United States. $ (4.863) 4-023-03}; mail transfers 
4-024-033. Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
fers 4-43-4731. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 

Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 


Sweden. 
at Bank of England, 17-40 kr. Dutch West Indies. 


Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; Portugal. Escudos (110) 
99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99 -80-100-30.’ Panama. 
$4 -02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64% 


cr. (buying). Uruguay. 17-6597 p. (buying). 

Fixed Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
Clearing Offices. Spain. Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between July 10th and July 16th: 

Egypt. Piastres (973) 972-8. India. Rupee (/8d. per 
rupee) 17}§-18%;d. Belgian Congo. Francs 1763-3. 
China. National $3-34,. Iran. RI. 128-130. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account is 16-02 pesos (July 14). 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows: United States. 3 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 


Ce ee 

















Week Aggregate 
| Ended from Jan. 1 to 

| July: | july | July | July 

; 11, | “10, ae 10, 

1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 

| | 

‘Working eae —| | 6 | 162 | 161 
Birmingham......| 2,611 | 2,222 | 70,642 69,564 
Bradford........ | 1,682) 1,558 | 59,628 | 53.419 
Paol.......,.. | 2,635 | 660 | 67,980 | 19,111 
_. _ eee 722 | 563 21,605 16,793 
cob ca'ss | 820! 1,010 | 31,140 | 32,269 
Leicester......_. | 796 | 777 23,696 | 24,335 
Liverpool ..... 4,364 | 4,290 | 129,531 | 124/448 
Manchester... |_| 12,333 | 11,544 | 337,276 | 338,869 
Newcastle... . ||. | 1,396 | 1,312) 41,971 | 42,079 
Sottingham ae | 495 454 13, 065 13,442 
Sheffield ..... 11) 681 748 | 24,203 | 27,228 
Southampton . . 94 | 124 3,207 3,840 
12 Towns ....... ‘ 28,629 | 25,262 | 823,944 | 765,391 
Dublin*......... | 8,758 | 8, 8,689 | 182,762 193,739 


July 4, 1942, and July 3, 1943. 





_ NEW YORK _EXCHANGE RATES 

















New York | July July July July | -_ | July 
7 8 12 | 13 
ale . | | 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents Cents 
London ....| 4023§ 40245) 40235| 40238! 40248| 40235 
Montreal . . . 90 -500/90 -560/90 -560/90 -560/90 -560'90 -620 
Zuricht ... .|35 -50§/34 -75t/33- 50} /32 00 32-00 33-40 
B. Aires... .|25 -05* 25 -05*|25 -05* [25 *05* 25 -10*,25 -10* 
anaes 5-18 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | ee 
* Official buying rate ° ory t Free rate. { Offered. 
id. 


‘ OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
=o £N.Z.’s 





| May April | May | May 

ad E 128: 10, | 17, 

942 943 1943 1943 

Gold and a exch......., 25-58| 24-97 26-10 27-81 

: vances to State........ 33-75) 38-94 39-12: 40-01 

nvestments............. 4-15! 10-29! 10-29! 10-29 
— ene LITIES | 

eae 24-65! 31-68, 31-72, 31-67 

Demand liabs.: State ....| 11-63! 14 -72| 15-95! 14-40 

anks and others..." 25-27, 27-09| 28-49} 32-29 

Reserve to sight liabs. . |. | |41-5°% \sa- 0% (34 -49|35 -5% 

















THE ECONOMIST 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


Million $’s 





12 U.S.F.R. Banxs 
RESOURCES { 
Gold certifs. on hand and| 1942 | 1943 
ie | 20, 551| 10, 272) 20,171 
| 20,825] 20,610! 20,582 
261 '384/ 


due from Treasury 
Total reserves 
Total cash reserves 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,909} 6,748) 7,202 
Total bills and secs. 
Total resources 


| July | 
a Mg 





July 
1, 
1943 


357 
soceee| 2,922) 


LIABILITIES 


F.R. notes in circn........ 
Excess mr. bank res. 
Mr. bank res. dep........./ 12, aa 12,243) 
Govt. deposits | 294 
Total deposits 
Total liabilities 
Reserve ratio 


2,320) 


BANK AND TREASURY 


RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 
Treasury & bank currency. | 


| 


LIABILITIES 


Money in circulation...... 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 


2,738 2, 562! 


| 6,780| 7,220; 7, 
' 24,966! 29; 7 29, 599 


9, 480| 13, 635| 13,822 
1,300} 1,210 
3) 12, 1084 


55 
jeanne seen | 14, 147] 13,903} 14,022) 14, 33 
bsteenenss | 24, 4 29,253} 29,599) 30,060 
'§8:1 6174 +8% |73 -8%!72 -4% 





22, 740) 22, 387) 22,387) 22,388 
3,315 4,079 4,082) 4, 


1, 489) 17, 154| 17, 420) 17,607 
2,730! 3, 
| 


085 


051 





BANK OF PORTUGAL 


Million escudos 





l = | Jan. | Feb. ) Feb. 

27, 3, 10, 

ASSETS | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
co ckceGbnsexkeesace 11344 -3/1392 -2/1392 -2|1392 -2 
Balances abroad ......... 1848 -5|3460 -613513 -3)3539 -7 
DISCOURSE ....05scsccsccces 293-5 215-5) 216-5) 215-4 
OUENEDS 6 xichisvscuneenst 354-8 399-1) 399-1) 399-1 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation....... 14393 -0/5288 -8)5319 -6|5292 -3 
Deposits : Government . 726 -6|2384 -5|2425 -7|2464 -7 
Bankers ....... ‘(2976 - 7/4163 «3/4224 -6|4309 -4 
OURS .....20) 255-0) 428-7) 411-8! 383-0 
Foreign commitments. ... «| 238 -5! 235 - 1) 235-4! 235-4 
BANK OF CANADA 
_ Million | —- $’s 
| June | | June | | ‘oon June 
ASSETS | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
+Reserve : Gold.......... | 
| er 0-5) 0-6 26 ‘1! 32-2 
PROCUTINS ... cccccesess “810: +2! 21 6) 1116- 2 1120 -4 
LIABILITIES ° 


Note circulation.......... | 
Deposits : 
Chartered banks 





534° 8 749-9) 749- 
51-5! 54-0) 
| 207 5 302-3) 302 


Dom. Govt..... 


 ¢Gold and fevsign onshenae naneienea to » Henin 


Exchange Control Board against securities. 


8 
66-8 
6) 











July 17, 1943 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 


francs of 0.29 grammes 
















| Apr. | Jan. | Feb. Apr, 
30, 31, 28, 30, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 1943 
Gold in bars............. 45-5! 67-44 73-6 75-] 
| Sere 33-7) 29-6) 30-7 29-6 
Sight funds... ...scccesecs 15-9) 15-6) 15°93 15+ 
Commercial bills ......... 117 -3) 114-3} 117-9) 118-7 
Treasury bills............ 30-3} 31°3) 28-4 27-9 
Time funds at interest . 21-1; 21-0) 20-9! 20-9 
Sundry bills and invests. ..| 212-4) 199 8) 195-0: 1969 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits : 
Pe hawks ssesh > soos 152 a 152- “7 152-7 152-7 
German............ | 16-3) 76-3) 763 15-5 
Central Banks . 16-1) 16-5) 15-1 16+] 
Other ,,..... 4-7) 1-7) 1-4 14 
BEES GG65 46 b6.08505s500s 29-0' 35-0; 38-7 39-0 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





| June wd Leow) be June | June 

| 26, 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 1943 1343 1943 
Gold coin & bullion.; 444) 444 444) 444 444 
Rupee coin........ 277 168 154, 150! 163 
Balances abroad ... 608 792 763) 800! 872 
Sterling securities ..| 2,619] 5,425) 5,525) 5,545) 5,545 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs.! 1,223} 1,207; 1,207) 1, 207| 1,197 
Investments....... 75 75} 75 75 

LIABILITIES | 
Notes in cirn.: India} 4,432) 7,311) 7,217) 7,229 7,234 
Burma| ... es ‘ne eee ne 

Deposits : Govt. ... 127} 252) 211) 192) 297 
Banks .. 627 531 532 596, 561 
Reserve ratio...... 167 1% 81-0% 81- 4% | 81 -5%'81 -59, 














CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper poses 





| 
| May | wo April | May 
| 15, 5, 
ASSETS | ied2 | 1943 | 1943 | 1983 
Gold at home............ | 1,077} 1,075; 1,077) 1,077 
Other gold and for. exch...| 538) 1/370; 1,411 1,468 
Non.int. Govt. bonds..... ;} 119) 113) 113) 113 
Treasury bonds ..........! 394; 392; 392 392 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation. ...... | 1,477) 1,612, 1,641 1,634 
Deposits : Government... 30) 87 437| 449 
Banks .....52- | §90; 734) 805 853 
Certs. of participation..... 20 22) 16, 16 
Weserve ratio............ (75 “4%, |81 -8% |81 -9%, 822%, 








UNITED STATES : MONTHLY STATISTICS 
























































\ 
, Monthly Average 1942 1943 
Unit of eae. 
Measurement | | | | | | : 
| 1929 | 1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 1942 || Mar. | Apr. | May | Nov. | Dec. |] Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 
j | | | | | H Beets 
Population June, 1940: 131,954,000 ; ans 3,026,789 sq. miles ; 7,839,432 sq. kms. | } 
1. Industrial production, adj. F.R.B. 1935-39= 100 | 110 58 108 122 155) ... 171 173} 174 195) 197 199 202; 203! 205 on 
2. unadj. F.R. .. 2 110 58 108) 123) 156) 181 168 172 175 195 194 194 197 200; 204 500 
3. Manufactures, dur. adj. F.R.B. - | ‘. 132, 41) 109) 138, 193, | 250/230] 234) 239) 279,285), 291) 295) 298 505 5M 
4. non-dur., adj. F. R.B...|| > 93 70} 108} 4113} 135) 141 139! 139) 138) 148 149 149} 150! 148 896149 2 
5. Minerais, __ 5) ) eee iH e 107 67 106 117 125 129 126 125; 126 130 128 126 132 134 134 
Building contracts awarded :— i | $1 
Se ee AS ae 1923-25=100 117 28 72 81 122 166 125) 128 158 198} 175 145 102 80 69 30 
7. Residential, adj. F, a Sahdpsabasis » 87 13 60) 72 89 81 95) 82 76 90) 91 79 56: 40 36 61 
8. Other, adj. F. i cksbinaseansenkss lj - 142 40 81 89 149 236 149 165} 226 286) 243) 198 140; 113 95 41 
9. Freight-car loadings, adj. F. OS em '| 1935-39=100 152) 78 101 109 130 138 136 143) 143 134 134 135 141 136 140 22 
* —_ store sales, adj. F.R.B......... || 1923-25=100 111 69 94)! 110 124 124 117 108 138! 125 143 167 136 130 “ 
mployment :— \! 
11. Non on-agricultural, adj. F.R.B......... 000 |] ese ee. | 29,757 30,992! 34,409) 36,986), 36,002) 36,063) 36,274) 38,325) 38,842)! 38,792) 38,839) 38, 871) 38,478) 38, 23 
12. e unadj. B.L.S....... ” i] _ 200 — one ae e+» | 36,976)| 35,411) 35,908) 36,346) 38,533) 38,942)| 37,862) 37,960) 38, 232) 38, ye: * 
13. — Sf 2 ee | 1939=100 ) 106-0} 77-6) 100-0) 104-2) 115-6) 124-3)) 121-0) 121-2 121-9} 128-8] 130-5]| 130-4! 130-5) 130-6) 129-3 ~4 ; 
14. Factory, ht rs | me ave atk sina sam ‘cam seek 145-3) 147-1). 149-1) 160 -9)-164-4)| 167-3| 167-6) 168 2) 168 -2 i 72 
15. Se eee | » 106-1} 66-4) 100-0) 107-5! 132-1) 152-3|| 144-3) 146-3] 148-0) 161-9) 164-5); 165-0) 166-1) 167-2) 167 “4; Ee 4 
16. » Payrolls, «eo cs 2 a | . 119-8} 50-7] 100-0) 114-5! 167-5' 242-2|| 215-1! 221-4] 228-7| 280-4! 287-9]] 290-9) 297-2] 304-4) 309-4 
= Average hours, B.L.S............... Number oe oe oe bbe on 42-5| 42-4) 42-6) 44-0) 44-4/| 44-2) 44-5) 44-8, 45:0) ... 
8. hourly earnings, B.L.S. .....|) Cents one 45-8} 64-4 67-0 13-6 aoe 80-3} 81-9} 83-1} 90-5) 90-7]| 91-9) 92-4) 93-4 94 “4 135 l 
19, Cox of living, F.R.B. .............. || 1935-39=100 || 122-5, 97-6) 99-4) 100-2) 105-2) 116-5|| 114-3) 115-1] 116-0) 119-8) 120-4) 120-6) 120-9) 122-8 124-1 12 
prices : — " 7 
20. Farm 413 PR vececshneweaw ss || 1926=100 104 7 48-2) 65-3) 67-7) 82-4) 105-9}| 102-8) 104-5) 104-4) 110-5) 113-8)) 117-0! 119-0 122-8; 123-9 a 5 
eb UE, MAMA. a scasencccnccecevaces * 99-9) 61-0! 70-4 71- 82-7) 99- 96 - 98-7; 98-9] 103-5} 104-3|| 105-2) 105-8 107-4) 108-4 4 7 
22. Other 1 ae PERS le ee * || 91-6] 70-2} 81-3) 83-0) 89-0) 95°5)| 95-2) 95-6) 95-7) 95-8 95-9)| 96-0) 96- 96-5 96°6 104-0 
oy — dity prices, unadj., F.R. B. | ~ 95-3] 64-8 77-1) 78-6! 87-3} 98-8] 97-6} 98-7) 98-8] 100-3) 101-0)) 101-9) 102-5! 103-4 103-7 
its :— | | 
24. Total, all reporting centres.......... 1 Million $ | 81,878] ... | 35,328) 37,155] 44,783) 50,589|| 49,161) 46,613) 48,342! 50,673 64,991/| 54,779) 51,875! 62,230 
25. New York AGL Shh kbs ssue es eane {| » 50,257| ... | 14,265) 14,299) 14,810! 17,580/) 17,056! 16,023) 16,985) 17,016) 23,921|| 19,877| 19,635) 22,373 
26. Gold DR SE SRS Sn when s0s05 000050011 . 996! 3,952) 17,644) 21,995] 22,737| 22,726|| 22,687] 22,691) 22,714) 22,743) 22,726) 22,683] 22,644) 22,576 
27. Money in circulation ............... i > 4,476) 5,328) 7,171) 7,901) 9,816) ... 11,566} 11,767| 12,704) 14,805) 15,410)/ 15,590) 16,088) 16, 250) 
28. Member Bank Res. Balances ........ | a 2,358, 2,114) 10,466) 13,331)... 12,575] 12,658) 12,405; 13,208) 13,117|/ 13,630) 13,067) 12. »759} : 
29. Excess Reserves ........... \\ me 43 2 4,469) 6,376) ... ove 3,073] 2,791) 2,486] 2,909) 1,988} 2,387) 1,925, 1,518 ” 
30. Ca ital i issues, C.F. Chronicle........ \\ - 595 9) 186 163 238 89 | 110 59 130 29 37 7 Ps 90 es 
31. 354 Indus. securities, Stand. Statistics!! i 1929=100 100) 24-4) 55°5 51 47, ... |! 39 38 38 45 46 48 48 ag 
32. Yield on Govt. bonds............... % 3-60} 3-66) 2°36) 2-21) 1-95) 2-02)) 2-00; 1-98) 1-97; 2-06 2-09)) 2-06) 2-06) 2:08)... m ” 
33. Income payments, adj. ............. | 1935-39=100 122-9} 70-6] 105-5! 113-8) 137-3) 169-4)| 159-3; 163-3] 165-4! 186-0) 190-4|| 196-5) 200-8) 206-9! 210 M i 742 
34. Treasury receipts .................. \ Million $ 4,032) 2,076] 5,595) 7,606! ... | os 3,548 732 764 830} 2,702 824) 1,190] 5,207 | si or 70% 
35. » expend., national defence... '| > . one ae oes ae 2,809} 3,238) 3,560} 6,042) 5,825|| 5,947) 5,770) 6,744) 6, oh 7435 
3. ~ > DE eee | » 3,852) 4,320) 9,528) 12,774: 3,421 3, 753| 3,953) 6,363) 6,500)| 6,372 6, aad ? ”354| 7,46 ’ 
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NAL 


* et | LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


ee Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 













































































































































































































































































































































































: | i i Yield, | Prices, i] Pri Pri | Yi 
— Year 1943 | | Price, | Price, | | Last two ice, ice, ield, 
ul ul ul Year 1943 | mers ul 
Year 1942 Hea St July 13 Name of Security | J y i” yy | Jan.1to July 13) Dividends Name of Security Jay ww wy 
‘High | Low || High | Low | i] 1943 | 1943 1943 || i gh | Low || (a) () @ 1943 | 1943 1943 
} | 1 % % Iron, Coal and Steel I £ & 4. 
British Funds {£ sd. || sug | geal] @al F 6 ||Babcock & Wilcox {1 ...|| 47/6 47/- |413 9 
83% 81 ost 79% |/Consols 23%... ., aes 80 81 (31 9 || s4/ig| 49/3 a 11} b ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1) 53/- | 53). | ¢ 13 3 
11 1 11 10: Consols 4% (after 1957).|| 10 1103 (312 5f 31/7 | 28/3 t3¢¢! 6% ||Brown (John) Ord. 10/- || 29/—xd) 28/6 | 310 Of 
100 | 100% | 1 Conv. 2% 1943-45.....:!/ 1008 | 1003 1 19 8f|| 26/- | 23/3 3.4| 5 6 |Colvilles Ord. f1.......” | 24/- | 23/9 |614 6 
101g | 102 100% ||Conv. 24% 1944-49. -"""|| loo 102 | 2 8 11f! 29/- 21/7¢ || Nile 8 ¢|\Dorman Long Ord. {1...|| 26/9 | 26/6 |6 1 0 
103% | 101 104 102 Conv. 3 0 1948-53...... 103§ 10¢ 1/2 7~°0 | 34/9 30/- 4a 6 5 |/Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1 .|| 32/3xd/ 31/9 |6 6 0 
1 | 10: 1o7# | 1 Conv. i% (after 1961)..)| 1054 | 1053 | 3.6 8f! 35/9 |. 30/6 744) 15 6 ||Hadfields Ord. 10/-. | 32/3 | 31/9 |7 1 3 
105¢ | 103 10 1 Conv. 5% 1944-64... ..: 103 104 110 0) 53/- | 4g/- 4b! t220 |/Staveley Coal Or »£1.../) 53/- | 52/9 |2 9 3+ 
6 9 97 95% ||Funding 2 % 1956-61...) 9 9% 216 0} S4/73 - 12} ¢ If? Stewarts and Lloyds £1. ||| 50/3 | 50/6 | 419 0 
101% | 98 101 99% ||Funding % 1959-57. 99 100 | 215 0|| 39 103] 34/6 6 6| 4 a@||Swan, Hunter Ord. £1... 37/- | 37/- |5 8 0 
1023 | 102 9 Funding 3% 1959-69. .- ||| 10 100$ | 3 0 6 |! JoO/3 8/3 Nile} 5 ¢ ||Thomas(Richard) Ord, 6/8 9/108} 9/103} 3 7 4 
116# | 1 1l 11 Funding 4% 1960-90. °* ‘|| 11 114/219 3 | 97/43! 24/6 545! 23a ||United Steel Or ~£1....// 25/6 | 25/- "16 8 0 
102 | 99% | 102$ | 10% |INat. Det. 247%, 1944-48..|/ 1024 | 102% | 118 6:| 99 103) 17/108), 4 a! 6 6 ||Vickers Ord. 10/-.".. "| 18/6 | 18/6 |5 8 0 
103% 4/ 1 102§ | 100 ||Nat. Def. 30/°1954-58. "| 10 100¢ | 219 3! | | Textiles | 
1 102%, 104 War Bonds 2 % 1945-47|| 102 102¢ (119 3) age | r43 |} Nil¢| Nil c |/Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 .|| 17/6 |} 18/- Nil 
10 1024, ‘War Bonds 23% 1946-48) 101 102¢xd} 118 6 || 22/9 | 15/9 || Nil ¢| Nil c |/British Celanese Ord. 10/-|| 21/10} | 22/43 Nil 
101% | 100 101g, | £998 |iSavings Bas. % 1955-65] 100 | 100xd'3 0 0 | 45/44} 41/3 5b = 38a |\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1... 45/- | 45/- | 317 6 
15g | 112§ |} 1s | 13 Victory Bonds 4%... ., .|} 114 1144/3 0 9; 53/6 45/- 2ta{ 5 6|\Courtaulds Ord. £1 7.” 53/— | 53/- 1216 6 
| 100 103% | 1008 War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|/ 1002 | 10] }218 6 || 20/- | 15/3 | 3,¢| 3c ||Fine Cotton Spinners £1 -/ 18/48/ 196 1316 6 
106 = 10 106 103% ||War Loan 34% aft. 1952 || 104 104 3 7 «Of! 35/3 | 32/- T$¢} 74 |\Lancs. Cotton Corp. £1../| 35/- | 35/- 14 5 6 
97% | 95 98 94 Local Loans 3%........ 95} 95 | 3 2 8) | || Electrical Manufactg. | 
101. | 98) |} 1 97§ ||Redemption 3% 1986-96 98} 99 3 0 6) g7/- | 76/3 | 5 a| 15 6 ||Callenders Cable, &. {1 || 94/3 | 95) 4 4 3 
1022S «101 102 101 Austria 3% 1933-53..../] 10]xd | 101 217 8 | 26/7 24/9 | 123 5 Tha (Crompton Park. ‘A’ 5/-..|| 25/- 25/- 14 0 0 
wee Dom. & Col. Govts. | soit 44/6 } 10 ¢} 10 ¢/\English Electric Ord. £1. 48/- | 48/- |4 3 9 
102, | 101 102 / 101 Australia 5% 1945-75... 102 | 102 | 3:18 10 || 90/- | 85/- || 17% ¢ 17} ¢ ||General Electric Ord. {1.|/ 88/6 | 3/6 |.318 3 
103 | (100 1 102 |New Zealand 5% 1946. ||| 103 | 103 1318 5) i || Gas and Electricity 
M1 106% || 1123 | 119 \|Nigeria 5% 1950-60... ll0xd| 110 3-7 51! 43/3 | 37/- 34/5 6/\County of London {1....| 39/- | 39- 14 2 0 
|| Corporation Stocks '| 18/6 | 16/32 || Nile, 1 ellGas Light & Coke Ord. £1|| 18/- 18/- |1 2 3 
108} =| 105% || 1088 | 105% ||Birmingham 5% 1946-56 106 | 106 318 5 35/- | 31/3 || aaa! 44 6 ||North-East Electric £1. —* | 32/- 14 7 6 
933 98% || 932 hc-c. aia 9 | 944 13 3-6 42/- 37/3 || aaa! 5¢ 5 ||Scottish Power Ord. £1. ||| 37/6 | 37/6 |4 5 3 
1 98 1 994 ||Li 13% 1954-64.../) 991 | 99: 3 } 4 42/9 | 39/3 || 3.4! § 5//Yorkshire Electric £1...// 396 | 396 14 1 0 
1 1043 || 106 | 105  'Middiesex 34% 1957-62.'| 105} | 105} | 3 1 ] | | || Motor and Aircraft | 
| | (Foreign Governments) | 22/3 | 19/7%| 10 ¢! 10 ¢|l\Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... |) 21/9 | 22/- |2 5 3 
102-097. 102 99% Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.|| 100xa | 100 ; 410 01 25/43} 22/- | 7$¢} 7}$c|\Birmingham S.A. fl..../| 23/6 | 2336 |6 6 0 
64 46¢ | 682 | 61} Brazil] 5% Funding 1914.|| 67 65} 3:16 4p) 15/3" | 12/- 4 4 |ipaistol Aeroplane 10/-... .|/ 12/10} 13/44 | 7 9 3 
35 23t || 364 30 Chile 6% (1929)... .. --|]| 32 31 5 7 6n\) 19/6 | 16/3 | t8 ¢| +8 c |Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/-}| 16/103! 16/103) 414 6+ 
Wse 76 | 106 | 100 Egypt Unies _ pt 105} | 105s | 31510; 349 | 30/- 6 ¢) 6 ¢)Ford Motors Ord. £1....|| 33/- | 33/- | 312 0 
cit | TOR 973 88 ||Portuguese 3%... .../.. 96$xd} 964 3 2 2 | 19/103} 16/73 |] 15 ag! 173 b | Hawker Siddeley 5/-. |. 16/10$| 16/9 |9 14 0 
61g , 33 76 56% ||Spanish 4%. /. 27 227°"° 75$xd| 754 1° 5 6 OQ! 78/6 | 68/9 2$a@) 124 Lucas (Joseph) Ord. £1../| 74/- | 73/- 14 2 0 
| | 45/6 | sis | $7h 0 to a Rone tts o- Ord. BF 339 2 0 3t 
~_ Prices, lite ) Gee Tce | ee. | 8/ | 20 ¢| 20 c!Rolls- oyce ae $x 00/- 
wer ths | Last two | | iin | Py Yield, , | | ot H Shipping 
| Dividends Name of Security | July | July july’ | 25/14 | 18/9 | Nile 2% a|iCunardOrd. {1.°......_ 20/- | 19/9 | 210 3p 
Jan. 1to July 13 | e urity | ge ee <2 13, | 36) 22/6 || 6 ¢; 6 c \Furness Withy Ord. £1 | 23/6 23/6 | 5 2 0 
High | Low | (a) (6) (| 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 346 | 303 | 6 | 2 a |P. & O. Def. £1...” sels l/- | 31- 15 2 0 
| Xe % Railways | ' | £ sd.) 24/9 | 22/44 || 6c! 6 ¢ (Royal Mail Lines Ord. £1] 23/- | 23/- |5 4 0 
14g % || Nile} Nilc/lB.a. Gt. Sthn Ord. Stk.) 12 | 113 Nil | 19/78] 16/74] 5 ¢] § cilUnion Castle Ord. £1....|} 17/- | 17/- | 517 6 
88° | $136 | Nile! Nilellcan: Pasion tne $25.../ $16 | $16} | Nil | Tea and Rubber | 
sot ) 57% || 2a) 236 Great Western Ord. Stk..|| “63 | 626 (740) wy 7/6 || 4 ¢, Nile )Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1.. || 10/6 10/3 Nil 
1209: 1124 aha! aba lic.w. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.| 113 | 1138 64 8 1) 15/103} 19/- || 2 €) Nile | Anglo-Dutch of Java £1./| 15/6 | 15/3 Nil 
se | 59% i 2a; 2 d|ILNE, 4% Ist Pref. . .| 62s | 623 6 8 9 8/— | 31/6 | 2$4| 74 || Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 -.. 38/- 37/6 |5 6 6 
| 28 | 2 ¢! 2be|lLMS. Ord’Stock ....” | 33 | 33} «6710 5 2/23! 1/6 6b! Nilc |\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/~. 2/1k) 2/14 Nil 
Se 60 | 2! 2 oli’ 4% Pref. 1923...// 624 | 621 6 8 go, 20/9 | 14/103 3 ¢| Nile (Rubber Pltns. Trust £1..// 20/3 | 19/3 Nil 
64 | 53 Ht ite 126 {London Transport ‘C’ Stk. 62 62} 512 9 ; 21le; 1/43 | 9 ¢€| .Nilc¢|'United Serdang Rbr. 2/-.|} 1/10} 1/103} ‘Nil 
26 20§ | 8c! 1¥c|lSouthera Def. Stock ....|/ 252 | 25: 618 7 | Oil 
80 72 || 2a} obo Southern 5% Pref, Ord... 76 | 76 610 9 | 92/6 | 78/13 !| 7} ¢; 5 @|/Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..|/ 91/103 | 91/103 | 118 0 
Banks and Discount | H ae | 52/6 || 182 | tbo ~~ Oil ee a: | sh Tale : M4 et 
80/9 73/6 || 10 6} 14 4 || Alexanders £2, £1 pd. ...|| 79 6xd} 80/6 4 6 gj 6 | 63/9 | . ‘nidag Peer Od: £2 « a > 
sett | 2a! 345 Bank of Australaste £8. agi 416 9 || 85/- | 72/6 | 5a) 10 > |[Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|| 85/- | 83/14} 312 6 
3664 || 6 a! 6 b|/Bank of England Stork 370 | 3723 3 4 3 | | i Hl ee 
642 | g 61/3 | 55/- || 2a 63 b |/Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1) 56/10} 56/103} 3 3 0 
| £38 ¢| (t) | ||Bank of Montreal $100.. £42 3 7 6¢! 0 ¢} 10 c|'Barker (John) Ord. £1 59/- 59/6 |3 7 6 
sy, 29> | Sha] 38 Bank of Now ones £1); 29/6 | 29/6 | 4 0 oe 63/9 | 55/- ¢| 24 ¢|[Boots Pve Does si-|| 4/3 | 413 |2a8 § 
9 | 12/6 | 7 5| 7 a|iBarclays Banke fl...|| 75/-xd) 76/6 314 0 || 41/9 | 38/43 Ss! 7) Sipe are Dros L| | we las 3 
Le THe | 244 ||Chartered of India £5 °°!}) “33 9 215 6 |; 50/6 | 96/3" Weaeee 2] aan OBS ~Amer. Tobsccs fi: 101/103! 1026 | 119 Of 
oor Seek, || Nile 6 a reneeong eee Sixal Sp. |g Ni || 105/08 796 | ae! Me Sipe Oxygen Ord. f1|| 74/6") 2936 | 219 0 
@ |'Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid .. x 60/- 4 0 0] i] Hi - 
B/S 85/- || 8b! Ba Midland £1, fully paid. .||_37/- 86/6xd| 3.14 0 || 822 | 75 | 4¢, 4 ¢ | Cable & Wir. Hdg. Stk. . ‘|| 754 774 |5 3 9 
oh i Bs : pale | |) 130/74 1117/6 || 15 5 I2pa \\Carreres 4 Ord. £1... 2. 127/6 | 127/6 |4 6 3 
15/- | 10/6 i ; b the oy — Mp Y, - me see : * )) 37/3 ! 32/6 || 8 ¢! 8 ¢|\Dunlo Rubber Ord. {1 . || 37/- 37/- |4 6 6 
482. i oval Beak ae ead: : «|| 73/ ; J3ixdi 4 2 0] 24/6 | 20/14 ! 6c! 6 ellElec. & Mus, Ind. 10/- ..|| 24/- | 23/9 |210 6 
13 462 i 8a 83 b Royal Bank of Scotland. 465 | 469 1312 6 i] | 49 '|Gestetner (D.) 5 29/9 30/6 419 
= | 49/13! 6h) 3 a |/Union Discount {1..-,.. si/éxd) 53/1315 3 | Jol ale ‘aw afta lHtarrisons & Coo Bei. Zl eve | eye {19 & 
85/: } 96 9 @ | Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 87/6 | 86/6xd ¢ $ 3 | 39/9 37/- } 3 st 5 6 ||Imperial Chemical Ord. 1|| 39/3 39/3 14 16 
| “| | Insurance i 1% 7 | t7$a| $10 6 |\Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1); 78 Tk | 2 6 8t 
3 23 40 a/] 50 8 || Alliance £1, fully paid... 244 | «2242 (3:14 3 | $52 | $448 || $2.00c/$2.00 c |}nternational Nickel n.p.|| $483 $484 | 4 2 6 
+ 11 4/64) 6/-b'Atlas £5, £13 pai ee 13 | 13 |4 0 Oo] 36/- | 33/~ | 5 ¢} 5 c|\Lever & Unilever Ord, 71 33/6 | 33/6 |3 0 0 
108/9 | 96/3 || 20 a) 20 5 Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. | 105/- / 105/- |} 311 9b} 59/3 | 51/9 || 10 ¢! 10 ¢|\London Brick Ord. £1. . 57/6 | 57/6 |3 9 0 
af | 25% || 10/-a| 10/-6 Lanes. £5, £3 pd.|| 27 | 27k | 2 6s!) 52/33 | 44/73 | 15 4; 20 6 |\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ §/—. 52/- | 50/6 |3 9 3 
| 12t || tl7$a | +20 5 ||Pearl £1, fully paid ..... | 13 | 613) | 217 94; 110/7$ | 100/- || 1236| Ta |Murex £1 Ord. ........ | 100/— | 101/3 | 319 0 
1S | 14 S/-@) | 6/—b |/Phoenix £1, fully paid...|| 3s 15 6400 | 34/6 | 30/- | 2al 65 Zinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-| 32/6 | 32/6 | 2.12 0 
20 as 1586 ¢ Prudential i eee || 22 | 22 1213 4 68/9 | 64/6 | 23a/ 126 ||Spillers Ord. £1... | 65/- 65/- |} 412 0 
8H 8 | ll a@} ig b ||Royal Exchange {1..... | 8Z 8% 1376 | 68/- | 66/6 | 105, 3a |Tate and Lyle Ord. fiss!| 67/6 67/6 |4 0 0 
4 8 || 3/3a! 3/35 i|Royal £1, 12/6 paid.....') 3 | gf 1334 0 | 33/3 | 30/- || 10 ¢| 10 ¢||Triplex Safety Glass 10/-|| 31/6 | 31/6 |3 3 9 
| SH) Qa 94 5 |/Sun Life £1, fully paid...|| H 6} 3.0 9 94/73; 90/44 |, 10 Bb] 1o a ||Tube InvestmentsOrd. £1)} 91/6 91/- |}4 79 
| Investment Trusts || | a) | sale | - ( ats lone Sebene On da 3a) ae 2 ; : 
76 1888 | 6 |g ii pobenture Cp. Ord. Stock!/ 2243 204: 4 9 9 30/- | 26/6 || Tea} Woolworth On ort: °/8|| 29/- 3 
mt 140 ¢a/ 7 b Havestment rst Def, S| aot | dot 1248 2 | 60/6 | 52/9 | 306) 10 @ | Woolworth Ora. OF ++. S5Fxd| s5/9 | 511 9 
i @ 7 6 /\\Trustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|/ 202 xd} 202} | 418 9 | i : 
208 } f t one 59/43 47/6 | 45 a!) 35 6 Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/-|| 58/14} 58/6 |5 8 9 
197 | 4a 6 b ijU-S. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock 205: 205xd 417 4 i 6/13 4/9 (i) 6 ¢ Nila ||Burma Corp. Ord. Rs. 9 | 6/14 6/1} wah 
1 H ‘IRacreweries, &e, || | | 55/11 40/3 || 10 ¢ 10 ¢ | Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £1.°|| 55/-| 54/3 17 6 0 
63/-  157/- | 415 6) +5 @ || Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....|| 160/- | 160/- 210 oF! 22 10% | 40 ¢! 30 @/|De Beers (Def.) £23... || 228 224 |4 9 0 
16/3 67/6 ;, 5 @| 1008 Courage & Co. Ord. -- 75/- 76/- |319 oO} 37/6 | 31/3 | Qf | 82 ||Randfontein Ord. £1....| 35/74 | 36/3 110 0 0 
Or | 82/- || 6ta| 10 b | Distillers Co. Ord. £ sensi 83)-xa| 83/6 | 317 9 | ‘| 8 | 30 ¢) 15 ¢|\Rhokana Corp. Ord. £1...) 7 7% {118 0 
tay 116/3 || 18 6) lia (Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1)) 119/3 120/53 416 6 15/3 | 13/- || Sal 5 b ||Roan Antelope Cpr. §/~ .|| 14/3 14/14 | 3.12 0 
00/9 94/— |) 15Ra! 7 a |) Ind Coope é&c. Ord. £1...|' 96/9 | “97/- 432 6 6 Sit | 50 6| 45 a|/Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-....” 6% 6% | 7 6 0 
| %4/- 88/6 | 13 6) 8 a|iMitchells & Butlers 1...// 90/9 | 90/9 | 412 6 8 Tw || 2/6a! 5/65 |\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd, 83 8} | 4 14 0 
eee 80/- | 74/9 || 14 5 4 a|lWatney Combe Def £1..|! 79/6 79/6 '410 6 92! 5% Nil‘ Nil ''W. Witwatersrand 10/- | 94 ox Nil 
| gos (4) laterim div, (6) Final div (c) Last two ly di 0 j i is 259 i nge. (; j i) Annas per share. 
5¢1 rag : . yearly divs. (d) Includes 2 /o hot subject to tax. Yield basis 25 %-_ (€) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (%) Annas per share 
125 (3) Yield to end 1960. (&) Based on red. at par 1946, (n) Yield 1.67% baie (0) Yield basis 30%. (p) Yield 24% basis. (s) Yield basis 13/4 %: (t) Yield basis 6%. t Free of Tax 
| 125°7 
110-5 
et OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS NEW YORK PRICES 
“ etn ee —_ 
- . Close Close | Close Close Close Close 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross July July | 3. Commercial July July July July 
: g for Week Receipts 1. Railroads, 6 33 | and Industrial. 6° ~ 13 6 8613 
Name | & | Ending __ ee on eet hy Atlantic Coast. 33} 35 | Am. Smelting.. 41} 434 | Int. Paper..... 12} 13} 
|. ’ Can. Pacific... 93 10§ | Am. Viscose... 46% 47 | Liggett Myers.. 71} 723 
1943 + or — | 1943 | + or — Gt. Nthn. Pf... 29 31g | Anaconda...._ 274 28% | Nat. Distillers . 33% 34} 
ee || | N.Y. Cent..... 17% 188 | Beth. Steel |” 644 642 | Nat. Steel... ._ 614 634 
[Gee Gees ee eon — Pennsylvania . . 29% 30 DYWGS ..... sc. ee 29% | Phelps Dodge.. 25 26% 
BA, and Pacific . . . ' 1 | July lo | 11,466,000 , 18,000 | 1,855,000 |_ 597,000 Southern... ... 254 274 | Celanese of A... 4 382 | Proct. Gamble . 558 56 
ie B.A, Gt. Southern ap El ae $2,192,000 |+ 189,000 3'299°000 i 115,000 F | Chrysler ....., 844 83% | Sears Roebuck. 81 84} 
ie “A. Western... | | » 10| ¢ 775/000 | 52,000 1,080,000 a 134000 2. Utilities, ete. | Distillers-Seag.. 30 30% | Shell Union... . 27% 29 
1,742 -aNadian Pacific. || oF)” 7 | $5,745,000 1 918.000 141'976,000 ja 16. 116,000 Amer. Tel. ..., 1554 156 | Eastman Kdk.. 164 165 Std. Oil Nu... 5% 58% 
7,092 § Diral Argentine... || “j | » 10 | $1,843,450 | 183.200 2°530.450 |_ "458,000 | Amer. W’wks. . 144 14% | Gen. Elec.....) 39 38% | 20thCen.Fox.. 21 23 
7.435 ie Paulo (Brazil)..| 26 | 7 “qs! £48,446 |4. 19'907 1040708 + 75,362 Pac. Light .... 42° 43 | Gen, Motors... 55} 557 United Drug... 13} 133 
-Rlys, of Havana. .| “] | 10! £51,884 |4 20.604 " 74.249 H 21370 People’s Gas... 58} 59% | Inland Steel... 70 77 | US.Steel..... 57 58 
— = 2 raises — ~ = : Sth. Cal. Ed.... 23§ 242 | Int. Harvest... 72 73 | West’house E. . 99} 98 
1 day holiday. + Receipts in Argentine pesos, W. Union Tel... 383 40g | Int. Nickel .... 328 33 | Woolworth.... 41g 404 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA BANKING CORPORATION 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,000 
1 RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - -~ = £7,125,;000 
RESERVE FUND - = 3,000,000 RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS $20,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA Head Office (temporarily), - 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides : ; 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with Acting Chief .Manager:A. Morse. 
the East. BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable eae at ee THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
"Ths hak oe cgaeaies eae at eee. HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 en ailiiste Of The Monghung snd Seatguel Peaks Gomeeien —_ 
West End Branch: prepared to act as Executor and Trustee i@ approved cases. ] 
28, CHARLES I! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 Full particulars may be had on application. Vo 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET —— 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 
(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 





NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED ree fg nen alle ee Aly elo ge Bie sagen 


Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 






























Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. ‘— — the pw agen gry of the State of Tasmania, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. ee eS a ee Sew Renae St 
BRANCHES: As at 30th June, 1942—General Bank Balances ... +». £181,729,589 
Aden and Cochin Madras ‘ Kisumu ) Kenya Savings Bank Balances ... ... 164,619,569 
Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa | Colony Note Issue Department ... ... 111,950,542 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British Rural Credits Department ... 2,421,174 NO” 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. Other Items ... ca > 20,380,871 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe ————_-- , 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja } Uganda £481,101,745 : 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala ‘. one ———, 
Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga -» «Tanganyika Territory d - i. » Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... £4,000,000 Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. t 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... oa £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND ... ... £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. . 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. S AMI 
THE 
ROYAL BANKOFCANADA : 
incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability THE 
] 
Southern Cross : 


established in Australasia. Your 
entry to this developing market 


: _ Vast new industries are being Assets exceed $1,000,000,000 | 







































































= can be assisted by Australia’s 
oldest and largest Bank. Prepare 
now for the prosperous post- LONDON : 
war days. Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. | 
: 7 E. B. Mclnerney, Manager | 
BANK OF N EW SOUTH WALES West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. | 
: C. H. Hunt, Manager | 
Established 1817. Incorporated in New South Wales with Limited Liability _ Heap Orrice: MontTREAL M 
LONDON OFFICES Agency in New York R 
29, Threadneedle St., E.C.2. 47, Berkeley Square, W.1. soe 
one 
ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LIMITED insp 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Interim Dividend (No. a ml 
Ss | E M ANY LTD 94) of 45 per cent., less Income Tax at 10s. in the £, has this day none 
REFUGE A URA C C0 P a been - x -Y¥ on = — — < =. a in hi 
: E respect of the year ending eptember, , and will be Ww 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 —— - = after = gs ogy Rees to all stockholders a . 
on the Registers on the 15t uly, 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 THE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from the 16th to d “ 
ASSETS EXCEED - ° -  £81,000,000 the 23rd July, 1943, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of ech 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 _ Dividend Lists. Carr 
; By Order of the Board, : 
(1942 Accounts) H. E. ASHBY, Manager and Secretary. Act, 
Temporary Registered Address: 
St. Hilda’s, Bushey, Herts. 15th July, 1943. Wh« 
the 
0 BIBIANI (1927), LIMITED . . 
DUTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND is learnt in orice 1s Hemmer vaca si ‘ Interim Dividend (No. 12 disa 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for N! 2 See Svareee Le. i P. 
of 7: per cent., less Income Tax at 9s. in the £, has this day ap 
first lesson to E.C., 92, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. been DECLARED on the Capital of the Company in respect of hop: 
the year ending 30th September, 1943, and will be payabie on 
and after the 15th September, 1943, to all stockholders on the a p 
: REHE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from the 10t! be ; 
THE TRAN R B rom the 16th ‘ 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD to the 23rd July, 1943, both dates inclusive, for the preparatio! likel 
UNITED AFRICA LECTURERSHIP IN COLONIAL ECONOMIC lat ee 
AFFAIRS AND LECTURERSHIP IN COLONIAL H. E. ASHBY, Secretary. F 
ADMINISTRATION Temporary Registered pape: an : in 
Applications are invited for the above Lecturerships and 18. J» Ee ee 
should, reach the, Registrar @f the, University not later than COMPANY requiring Investment in Ships’ Mortgages invite 
the Registrar, University Registry, Oxford. applications from Accountants. Write Box No. 109, The 
12th July, 1943. Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. o 
f 
Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newspaper, LtD., _ 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2—Saturday, July 17, 1943. 1$ 
hy 








